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Barth and Bultmann: An Essay in Comparison 


Exegesis as a Problem of Communication 
By Ralph G. Wilburn 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS ESSAY 
is to delineate some of the major similarities and differences between the 
theologies of Karl Barth and Rudolf Bultmann, and thus to help promote a 
greater awareness, in American thought, of the theological contribution of 
these two leading European theologians. Wheiher one agrees with them or 
not is his own theological business; but they are truly great theologians, and 
one should at least hear what they have to say. 


Views HELD 1In COMMON 


Dr. Hans Walz, General Secretary of the Deutschen Evangelischen 
Kirchtentag and an exponent of the Bultmann school, affirmed recently in 
his lectures in America that the things held in common by Barth and Bult- 
mann are far greater and more numerous than the points on which they 
differ. 


They hold essentially the same concept of the nature of religious truth. 
Both reject the theory of truth as an infallible objective datum, as “theo- 
logically impossible””’ because it calls for a sacrificium intellectus.* Both 
reject also the subjectivistic theory of truth as experience, the theory which 
stresses the faith by which one believes, as opposed to the orthodox empha- 
sis on the objective truths to be believed. 


Both Barth and Bultmann hold the dialectical theory of truth, the view 
that truth is a process; it is something which comes to reality in personal 
encounter. In a sense, therefore, truth is both ‘objective” and “subjective,” 
but neither in the orthodox and liberal sense of these terms. As Bultmann 
expresses it, the New Testament is true only insofar as it “leads the be- 
liever to develop out of his faith an understanding of God, the world, and 
man in his own concrete situation.””* 


The two hold also essentially the same estimate of higher criticism. 
Both accept the positive results of historical criticism. Bultmann is a lead- 
ing exponent of the Formgeschichte school. And Barth writes, “I have noth- 

1. Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, trans. G. T. Thomson (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
I (The Doctrine of the Word of God), i, 16. 
2. Rudolf Bultmann, Essays, trans. C. G. Grieg, p. 261. 


3. Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. Kendrick Grobel (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955), II, 238. 


(387) 
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ing whatever to say against historical criticism. I recognize it, and once 
more state quite definitely that it is both necessary and justified.”* 


The two men insist, however, that the genuine question of our faith 
today begins where historical criticism ends. Used exclusively, the historico- 
critical method fails utterly to lead us to the theological content of the 
Bible, for it is interested only in historical facts; while faith is interested 
in what the Bible says to us today. This theological interest is so predomi- 
nant in Barth that he says that if he were obliged to choose (which of course 
he is not) between the historical approach and the traditional doctrine of 
inspiration, he would unhesitatingly adopt the latter." “My whole energy 
of interpreting,” he writes, “has been expended in an endeavor to see 
through and beyond history into the Spirit of the Bible, which is the Eternal 
Spirit.””* 

Historical criticism should therefore be regarded as a “prolegomenon 
to the understanding” of the Bible." One must go on to ask: what is the 
abiding meaning within the historically conditioned form of the biblical 
message? What in its transcends these very forms, indeed transcends all 
time, and is equally valid for us today?* 


For example, in his commentary on Romans, Barth says that Paul is 
really speaking of man in his relation to God, and that this truth (the dia- 
lectical relation between time and eternity) is timeless and abiding. And 
for an understanding of what Paul has disclosed as man’s relation to God, 
it will help little or nothing at all to determine the text philologically (such 
as whether Paul used rabbinical or hellenistic terms and concepts), because 
the theological significance of Paul’s sayings is neither hellenistic nor rab- 
binical, but true and inviolable in itself. 

Thus, for example, in Barth’s exposition of Paul, the Jew is not the 
Jew, but “the religious and ecclesiastical man.”” The heathen is not the 
heathen, but the natural or carnal man. The Law is not the Old Testament, 
but “traditional and inherited religion.””° Israel is not the Jewish people, 
but the church. Barth’s point is that we understand the theological thought 
of Paul, which led the apostle to criticize Israel and the Law, only when 
it becomes for us a critique of the church and of religion. 

Barth and Bultmann” also warn against another false lead which was 

4. Barth, op. cit., p. 6. Scribners, N. Y. 

5. Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, trans. 6th ed. Edwyn C. Hoskyns (London: Oxford 
University Press), p. 1. 

6. Ibid.; cf. Erich Dinkler, Bibelautoritat und Bibelkritik, p. 24. 

7. Barth, On Romans, p. 7. 

8. Giinther Bornkamm, Rudolf Bultmann, Friedrich Karl Schumann, Die christliche Hoffnung 
und das Problem der Entmythologisierung, p. 13. 

9. Barth, On Romans, p. 40. 


10. Ibid., p. 65. 
11. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, II, 250. 
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generated by historical criticism. The results of such criticism “can only 
be to the good, so long as . . . it no longer has to serve the foolish end of 
mediating an historical truth lying behind the texts.”"* The object of faith 
is not any such historical truth supra scripturam; it is rather the veritas 
scripturae ipsius. And so long as the latter is kept in clear view, as the 
central pivoting point of all biblical inquiry, “then we can and must give 
the freest possible course to critical questions as demanded by the character 
of the biblical witness as a human document and therefore an historical 
quantity.”** 


Both men agree that the Bible is a human book, in the sense that the 
forms of its message were historically conditioned. While Barth never feels 
inclined to emphasize this fact, Bultmann’s program of demythologizing 
brings this historical conditionedness of the biblical message into sharp 
focus. Yet both agree that God’s revelation in Christ is the eschatological 
event of meeting between God and man, mediated through the human wit- 
ness of the Bible, “the eschatological event which renews the world.”™* 


The two are agreed also in their hermeneutical principles, insofar as 
they contend that rightly to understand the Bible we must go beyond the 
historical method, and beyond the element of psychological sympathy which 
Schleiermacher added, in his aesthetic approach, inspired by Romanticism. 
Barth writes, “The conversation between the original record and the reader 
moves round the subject matter until a distinction between yesterday and 
today becomes impossible.”’* Similarly, Bultmann writes, “The presuppo- 
sition of every comprehending interpretation is a previous living relation- 
ship to the subject, which directly or indirectly finds expression in the text 
and which guides the direction of the inquiry. Without such a relationship 
to life in which text and interpreter are bound together, inquiry and com- 
prehension are not possible, and an inquiry is not motivated at all.””** 


Points oF DisAGREEMENT 


There are, however, several vital areas in which Barth and Bultmann 
are in fairly sharp disagreement. These points have reached a clear and 
incisive expression in the theological conversation between them. 


Attitude Toward Tradition 


First, there is a basic difference in the ways in which the two regard 
and treat Christian tradition. Barth’s more rigid, ecclesiastical point of 


12. Barth, Church Dogmatics, trans. G. T. Thomson & Harold Knight (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), I, 2, 494. 

13. Ibid., p. 494. 

14. Bultmann, Essays (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955), p. 110. Used by permission. 

15. Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 7. 

16. Bultmann, Essays, p. 252. N. Y., Macmillan. Used by permission. 
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view leads him to emphasize the fixity and permanence of traditional forms. 
This leads Barth to make a great deal out of the ancient creeds.*’ Indeed, 
he boldly affirms the literal truth of the Virgin Birth story.” 

On the other hand, Bultmann is freer and more critical in his handling 
of tradition. He therefore brings the mythological aspects of the biblical 
writings into sharp focus and demands that they be interpreted, so that the 
gospel will make sense to modern man. According to Bultmann, the New 
Testament presents the event of Jesus Christ in mythical terms. He writes, 
“Jesus Christ is certainly presented as the Son of God, a pre-existent divine 
being, and therefore to that extent a mythical figure. . . . We have here a 
unique combination of history and myth.”** The account of the Virgin 
Birth, says Bultmann, is to be viewed as “legend,”* as “mythological,”™ 
not as literal truth. 

Bultmann’s main concern is to get at the basic intention of this mytho- 
logical language. We can see meaning in these mythological forms only 
“when we ask what God is trying to say to each of us through them.”™ 

One must say thus that while both Barth and Bultmann use the dia- 
lectical principle (eternity in time; God in the world) in the task of scrip- 
tural exegesis, Bultmann’s method is the more critical, while Barth’s is 
more confessionalistic and traditionalistic. Erich Dinkler, an exponent of 
the Bultmann school, goes so far as to say that in Barth the dialectical 
principle actually suppresses (verdrdngen) the historical, while in Bult- 
mann the dialectical and the historical approaches are blended securely 
together.” 


Relation of Theology to Philosophy 


A second major point of difference lies in the relationship between 
theology and philosophy. Barth has been, and still is, in vigorous revolt 
against the liberal wedding between philosophy and theology. He believes 
that the introduction of the apologetical element into theological method 
spells the doom of valid Christian theology. Once the camel of philosophy 
gets its nose in the theological tent, there is no telling where the process 
will end. The first concession of theology to philosophy is the fatal one, 
for in the end philosophy takes the field (as, for example, it did in the 
period of the Enlightenment) and destroys the basic Christian faith in the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ as our ultimate theological norm. 

17. Barth, Church Dogmatics, I, i, 484. 


18. Ibid., p. 556; cf. Church Dogmatics, I, 2, 173ff. 

19. Hans Werner Bartsch ed., Reginald H. Fuller trans., Kerygma and Myth: A Theological 
Debate (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954), p. 34. 

20. Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. Kendrick Grobel, I, 50. 

21. Ibid., II, 30. 

22. Kerygma and Myth, p. 35. 

23. Dinkler, Bibelautoritét und Bibelkritik, p. 27. 
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This concern of Barth’s is vigorously expressed in the first volume of 
his Dogmatik, in which he discusses “the possibility of Dogmatic Prolego- 
mena.” Commenting on the significance of the philosophical prolegomena 
of Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre, Barth writes that the statements of such 
prolegomena are derived from metaphysics, anthropology (“ethics,” 
Schleiermacher calls it), philosophy of religion, and history of religions. 
“What dogmatic knowledge is,” Barth writes, “would then really be fixed 
praenumerando outside dogmatics, and would also be fixeable for one who 
purposes taking no further trouble with dogmatics itself.” 


“Is there,” Barth asks, “an existential potentiality different from the 
actuality of revelation, on the basis of which the latter can be regarded as 
an event? Is there possible something universally human, of which this 
special thing can be claimed subsequently as the realization? Is there an 
existential ontological prius to this ontic existential thing?”** For Schleier- 
macher and for Bultmann,” the answer is “yes.” But Barth replies with 


an emphatic “no.” 


The radicalism of Barth’s fideism is evident when he writes that we 
cannot regard the Schleiermacherian view of dogmatics as Christian “so 
far as it interprets the possibility of this reality (i.e. redemption) as a 
human possibility, so far as it fails to see that such a determination of hu- 
man reality only proceeds, and is to be perceived as proceeding, from some- 
thing outside all human possibilities, i.e. from God acting, so far as, instead 
of trying to explain its own history from itself, it does so from a general 


capacity or the general historicity of man’s existence.”** 


Walter Klaas has expressed this Barthian, anti-philosophical use of 
the Protestant principle of sola scriptura succinctly by saying that whoever 
proceeds on the presupposition that God has spoken and will speak his 
word, and who accordingly takes seriously the witness of the apostles and 
prophets, and makes this witness the sole criterion of church proclamation, 
is proceeding along sound theological lines. But “whoever confuses the 
Scripture with a presupposed understanding of man and the world really 
interprets Scripture, and thereby leads the church into perplexity and 
confusion.” 

Nevertheless, Barth himself makes use of concepts drawn from ex- 
istential philosophy, in order to clarify the biblical truth regarding the 
position of man in the world, before God. He writes, for example, that 

24. Barth, Church Dogmatics, I, i, 40. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Barth contends that the method of Bultmann is essentially the same as that of Schleier- 
macher. He writes, “The homogeneity in method of both the Schleiermacher-DeWette and the 
Bultmann conception should be clearly noted” (Church Dogmatics, I, i, 39). 


27. Ibid., p. 41. 
28. Walter Klaas, Der moderne Mensch in der Theologie Rudolf Bultmanns, p. 28. 
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“real theology is a determination and claim by God acting, which man 
really encounters.” Again, he admits that “we all think and speak today 
somewhat existentially (ein bischen existentialisch denken und reden heute 
wire alle).”*° When pressed, Barth admits that he makes use of such con- 
cepts. Yet he feels that he does not do so in a way which would restrict the 
kerygma, or which would determine ahead of time, in terms of general 
principles, just what the human possibilities are. Fundamentally, he be- 
lieves that he derives his dogmatic principles from the revelational reality 
itself. Our human philosophies as such, Barth argues, “stand always in 
contrast to the philosophy of Scripture.”™ 


The only positive value which philosophical concepts can render the 
cause of faith, says Barth, is to participate in the biblical mode of thought 
“as with its help we seek to pursue what the biblical word has to say to us. 
Therefore we must not think any of our schemes of thought is of itself 
fitted . . . to apprehend and explain the word of Scripture.”” 


An “imported mode of thought” becomes thus a positive danger in 
Scriptural exegesis, Barth writes, (1) when in using it we forget the dif- 
ference between it and the biblical way of thought and the “original un- 
fitness” of any imported mode of thought for the understanding of Scrip- 
ture, (2) when we posit it absolutely over against Scripture, on an equal 
level, and use it “to control Scripture,” and (3) when it becomes an end in 
itself, and when we feel ourselves obliged not only to be exponents of 
Scripture but also equally to our own mode of thought “and to remain 
absolutely loyal to it.” 


Bultmann feels that Barth’s position, in regard to the relation of 
theology to philosophy, remains fuzzy and ambiguous. In his essay on 
“The Problem of Hermeneutics” Bultmann demands of Barth “that he 
give an account of his body of abstract categories.” Barth admits, for 
example, that the resurrection of Jesus is not a historical fact, the veracity 
of which can be established by historical science.“* Yet he proceeds to 
speak of the experience of the resurrection as “history.” He writes, “Can 
such history, too, not really have taken place as history, and can there not 
also be a legitimate recognition of such history, which certainly for reasons 
of good taste we will abstain from calling an ‘historical fact’ and which the 
historian in the modern sense may by all means call ‘saga’ or ‘legend,’ be- 
cause it, in fact, shuns the means and methods together with the tacit pre- 


29. Barth, Chuch Dogmatics, I, i, 20. 

30. Karl Barth, Rudolf Bultmann, ein Versuch ihn zu verstehen, p. 38. 
31. Barth, Church Dogmatics, I, 2, 730. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Ibid., p. 732. 

34. Ibid., p. 115. 
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suppositions of this historian?”* 


Such a description of the “happening” of the resurrection inspires 
Bultmann to demand of Barth greater clarity. “What does Barth under- 
stand by ‘have taken place as history’ and ‘history?’ ” Bultmann asks. What 
kind of events are these about which Barth can say that “they have really 
taken place as history in time far more certainly than everything which 
the ‘historian’ can establish as such?” It is evident, says Bultmann, that 
Barth’s exegesis also proceeds by means of “an imported body of abstract 
categories.” The weakness of Barth’s method, Bultmann claims, lies in the 
fact that he fails to clarify “the origin and meaning of this apparatus of 
abstract thought.” He proceeds by way of using sheer arbitrary assertions, 
and fails to clarify the principle of selection with which he is operating. 


The Gospel and Mythology 


Significant differences between Bultmann and Barth appear also in 
the way they deal with the relation of the gospel to mythology. Bultmann’s 
hermeneutical principles are closely bound up with his “demythologizing” 
program. He argues that primitive Christianity gave expression to the 
fundamental intention of the gospel message in mythological thought-forms. 
The two basic mythical concepts were the Messias myth, derived from Juda- 
ism, and the Soter myth, drawn from Hellenistic Gnosticism. Along with 
these basic concepts stand also numerous mythological concepts derived 
from ancient cosmology: a 3-story universe, the air inhabited by demonic 
powers, the occurrence of miracles, demon-possession, belief in a literal 
heaven above and a literal hell in the underworld, etc. This is the mythical 
view of the world “which the New Testament presupposes when it presents 
the event of redemption which is the subject of its preaching.” 


Such mythology is obviously not a unique part of the gospel message, 
for it was stock in trade in the prevailing world-view in the New Testament 
period. Belief in such cosmological mythology could not, therefore, make 
one a Christian, even if modern man were capable of entertaining such 
ideas seriously; at best, it could only make one a cosmologian of the 
ancient variety. 

Now, says Bultmann, the kerygma, as it stands in the writings of the 
New Testament, is “incredible to modern man, for he is convinced that the 
mythical view of the world is obsolete.”** For the mind of modern man, 
whose basic view of reality has been shaped by modern science, it is non- 
sensical “to speak of a place above the world and of an underworld. We 

35. Dogmatik, III, 2, 534. 
36. Ibid., p. 535. 


37. Kerygma and Myth, p. 2. 
38. Ibid., p. 3. 
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are no longer capable of framing, and honestly entertaining, the concept of 
Christ coming on the clouds of the sky.” 


We must therefore ask whether, in proclaiming the gospel today, the 
church has any right to ask its converts to accept not only the gospel, but 
also the mythical world-view in terms of which it was originally expressed. 
Bultmann replies: absolutely no! The church has no right to impose any 
such pseudo faith on its converts. To do so, would call for a sacrificium 
intellectus, a blind bowing to meaningless statements as truth. 


If then the church has no right to impose upon its converts such a 
pesudo faith, must we not say that the writings of the New Testament con- 
tain a truth which “is quite independent of its mythical setting?” And if 
this be the case, “theology must undertake the task of stripping the kerygma 
from its mythical framework, of ‘demythologizing’ it.”*° 


The term “demythologization” (Entmythologisierung) was coined by 
Bultmann himself; but he is about the only scholar in his school of thought 
who still likes the term. All of his followers think that this term is mis- 
leading and inadequate. They feel that the hermeneutical task, which Bult- 
mann rightly calls upon the modern church to perform, is much more ade- 
quately summed up by the phrase “not elimination but interpretation,” so 
as to distinguish the essential kerygma from its mythical forms of expression. 


The modus operandi of such interpretation obviously calls for a prin- 
ciple of selection; and this, Bultmann clearly defines. He calls for an 
“existential” interpretation. The inner meaning of the mythology of the 
New Testament lies not in its vivid imagery, with its apparent objectivity, 
“but in the understanding of human existence which both are trying to ex- 
press. . . . They need to be interpreted existentially.”** When, for ex- 
ample, we read in the New Testament about the demonic powers ruling our 
present evil world, we must ask, “does the understanding of human existence 
which underlies such language offer a solution to the riddle of human life 
which will be acceptable even to the non-mythological mind of today?” 
Does the New Testament confront man with “an understanding of himself 
which will challenge him to a genuine existential decision?” 

The first thing that Barth says about Bultmann’s demythologizing pro- 
gram is a word of criticism about the term “demythologization.” Barth 
affirms that it is “not only linguistically and unusually inappropriate, but 
also actually only an unfruitful and provocative word.” 


39. Die christliche Hoffnung und das Problem der Entmythologisierung, p. 24. 
40. Kerygma and Myth, p. 3. 

41. Ibid., p. 16. 

42. Ibid. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Barth, Rudolf Bultmann, ein Versuch ihn zu verstehen, p. 24. 
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More seriously, Barth objects to the positive result of Bultmann’s ex- 
egesis, and to the positive principle of exegesis which leads to this result. 
When Bultmann brings the mythical aspects of the kerygma into sharp 
focus and makes them central in exegetical concern, Barth poses the ques- 
tion: out of what interest precisely does Bultmann feel obliged to put these 
aspects of the message at the center of his exegetical concern? Is this mo- 
tivating interest a concern with the Spirit and object of the New Testament 
writings? If this were Bultmann’s motivating interest, Barth says that he 
would have no objection whatever. But Barth fears that this is not the case. 
He fears that the main interest behind Bultmann’s demythologizing program, 
instead of being centered in the reality of the message (der Sachlichkeit der 
Botschaft), stems from his philosophical concept of human existence.“ 


To be sure, Bultmann is much too “orthodox” to please the liberals. 
He does not wish to juggle away New Testament myth; he wants only to 
“interpret” it. In the final analysis, however, Barth fears that this kind of 
“interpretation” ends by capitulating to the liberal position, which simply 
discards the mythology of the New Testament, as an antiquated mode of 
thought. Barth reminds Bultmann that even Schleiermacher (even he was 
under the suspicion of becoming too “orthodox”) intended merely to “in- 
terpret” the gospel. But who reads Schleiermacher or even Biedermann 
today? Barth asks. Answer: wo es doch so nétig ware, sich klar zu machen, 
was alles mutato nomine lingst dagewesen ist.”*° 


Barth confesses that he sits and patiently reads Bultmann’s demytholo- 
gizing exegesis: “I listen, am absolutely amazed, would like to follow, but 
cannot.’*’ Barth raises a serious question about Bultmann’s entire approach 
to an understanding of the biblical message. Can one really understand 
any text, Barth asks, ancient or modern, if, instead of opening his mind and 
reading, in a spirit of patient receptivity, he approaches the text with pre- 
conceived ideas about the limits and boundaries of his capacity to under- 
stand? If he thinks that he knows ahead of time precisely in terms of what 
concepts and categories its expressions will remain unintelligible to him 
the reader, “which aspects of its expressions must therefore, as thought- 
forms, be distinguished from its essential content?” 


Barth feels that Bultmann’s existential approach, in principle, cuts the 
nerve of revelation, which gravitates about God’s redemptive act, not about 
human possibilities. The redemptive revelation of God, through Scripture, 
says Barth, is not “a human possibility.” It proceeds “from something out- 
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side all human possibilities, i.e. from God acting. . . .”“* And if one really 
would understand a text, must not the canon of understanding be derived 
from the text itself, namely from its Spirit and content? Says Barth, if 
one approaches a text, armed with preconceived notions about what he is, 
and is not, capable of understanding, a criterion of judgment foreign to the 
text, has he not really already stopped the mouth of his text before ever he 
reads it? 


To be sure, Barth is not opposed to approaching the text with provi- 
sional hypotheses, subject to correction by an attempt to understand the text. 
But he asks: “Does not Bultmann’s hermeneutics, which operates with an 
infallible criterion, namely, his concept of myth, rest upon a criterion which 
is absolutely alien to the text of the New Testament? Whether our modern 
world-view is as familiar as Bultmann claims or not, what warrant does 
one have for using it to decree what in the writings of the New Testament 
is mere conceptual form and not essential content?”” 


It is clear thus that Barth puts much less stock in modern scientific 
thought than Bultmann does. Barth feels that it is a mistake to absolutize 
any philosophical world-view, to the extent that one uses it to control, and 
to determine the essential meaning of, the revelatory reality in the gospel 
message. Barth feels that we must let the word stand! For it, the historic 
witness (and not the philosophy of existentialism), is the medium through 
which God has spoken and continues to speak. All honor to Martin 
Heidegger! But to regard his philosophy (as once that of Aristotle was 
regarded, and as Hegel boasted about his own philosophy) as having come 
down out of heaven, as the philosophy, is contrary to the views of both 
Heidegger and Bultmann.” Indeed, Barth warns, what all could not one 
make out of the New Testament if he decided to use the many different 
philosophical views of self-understanding as yardsticks for measuring the 
truth of the gospel! No, we must let the word stand! And through it permit 
the Spirit of God (rather than existential philosophy) to illuminate our 
minds with its redemptive meaning. 


The Position of Anthropology in Hermeneutics 


We are led thus to a final area where differences emerge between 
Barth and Bultmann, namely, to the problem of the position which anthro- 
pological considerations should be permitted to have in hermeneutical 
endeavor. 

In Bultmann’s existential interpretation, anthropological considerations 
obviously occupy a central and normative position. Bultmann and his fol- 
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lowers state most clearly the criterion which makes possible a meaningful 
meeting between the historical form of the biblical message and the mind 
of modern man. Between the two stands man, human existence. Hence, 
as Giinther Bornkamm puts it, an understanding of the biblical message is 
possible, in spite of all the differences in ideas, “because the man in the 
Bible and the man of today’s world is fundamentally the same. He knows 
about life and death, good and evil; he knows about himself and his fel- 
lows; he rejoices and is filled with anxiety; he loves and hates; he has 
worries and hopes; the past from which he came, the present in which he 
busies himself and makes his decisions, and the future which lies uncertain 
before him—all this makes up his being, his temporality and historicity.”” 


This is the anthropological frame of reference in which alone, says 
Bultmann, a genuine confrontation with the early Christian gospel can take 
place. The investigation into the meaning of Scripture is always guided by 
this “prior understanding of existence.” 


Such an “existential” interpretation requires critical reflection upon 
the relevance of the gospel message to the problem of human existence. 
What does the gospel have to say to me, in my actual situation in existence? 
Only in such an approach, says Bultmann, can the Bible be viewed as the 
Word of God. The only alternatives to this existential interpretation are: 
to read the biblical writings as a collection of infallible dogmas (the way 
of orthodoxy), or as “sources” for the reconstruction of past history (the 
way of scientific historicism), or to read them as an interesting expression 
of the nature of religion in general (the way of the history of religions 
school). Only an existential interpretation can “make the Scripture itself 
speak as a power which has something to say to the present, to present-day 
existence.” 


Barth replies that the whole of Bultmann’s exegesis turns far too much 
on an anthropological pivot, which jeopardizes the centrality and finality 
of the Word of God’s revelation. One recalls one of Barth’s earlier critical 
remarks about Schleiermacher, who, said Barth, was “disastrously dim- 
sighted” because he failed to remember that “one cannot speak of God 
simply by speaking of man in a loud voice.” Barth insists that valid 
hermeneutical principles can be determined only from Holy Scripture it- 
self, if, that is, by an understanding of the kerygma one means an under- 
standing in faith (glaubende Verstehen) of the Word of God, to which 
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Scripture bears witness.” 


The danger which Barth sees in Bultmann’s anthropological emphasis 
is the old Schleiermacherian liberalism which begins with man, instead of 
with the revelation of God. The vital heart of Barth’s system lies in his 
conviction that there is no way “from man to God and to God’s grace. . . . 
[T]he only way between God and man is that which leads from God to 
man.”*’ Too often, Barth argues, theology has sought to accommodate 
itself to the position of its adversaries, and to allow her action to be dic- 
tated by them. Such action means that theology is already “conceding them 
half or more than half of what she should never concede, namely, the 
church’s lack of independence in life and thought over against the world.”™ 


Might not a theology which bluntly refuses to cooperate in such a 
method be perhaps “more timely today” (if this is what Bultmann wants) 
than one which by its pronouncements “admits from the start that she can 
only contribute a second word, a so-called ‘word upon the situation,’ the 
situation prevailing outside the church?”” 


To all of this, Bultmann would respond: but is not the gospel a saving 
message for man? Is it not therefore relevant to human existence? Cer- 
tainly, says Barth. And it is quite legitimate, he adds, to inquire concern- 
ing its anthropological content, “insofar as it is a message about Jesus 
Christ which has as its content a happening between God and man, and 
insofar as the form of this message is a human witness to this happening.” 


Barth registers an objection also to Friedrich Gogarten’s demand that 
we abandon the Cartesian subject-object epistemology, because of its in- 
adequacy to express the nature of man becoming a subject in history, in the 
world.” With all of our Lutheran and existential stress on Christus pro me, 
says Barth, we must take care to maintain an awareness of the aseitas of 
God, the truth that God’s love is unbeholden and free. “What really con- 
stitutes the mercy of its revelation, of its being spoken to us, is that it is 
spoken to us in virtue of the freedom in which God could be ‘God in Him- 
self,’ but does not will so to be . . . but wills to be ‘God for us.’”** Barth 
feels that to drop out the idea of opposition between ‘objective’ and ‘sub- 
jective,’ in our concept of the Word of God, out of a too exultant sense of 
liberation from the objectivism of Greek philosophy, would be to obscure 
the freedom of God, without which God’s word could not be thought of as 
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a word of grace.’ This criticism of Gogarten, however, is not too cogent, 
since Gogarten takes care not to obscure this over-againstness of God, in 
his relation to man and the world, which is Barth’s primary concern. 
Gogarten says that he fully agrees with Ellwein when the latter writes that 
the great acts of God “are set before all human existence (and thus ‘objec- 
tive’ in a sense) indestructibly, indissolvably and immoveably.” 

Bultmann feels that Barth’s criticism reveals the fact that Barth fails 
to grasp what is meant by “existential interpretation.” For example, Barth 
writes concerning the statements of the Christian confession of faith, “They 
are doubtless all related to human existence. They make possible and give 
a foundation to the Christian understanding of them, and so they also 
become—in an altered form—definitions of human existence. But they 
are not so originally. Originally they define the being and the activity of 
the God who is different from man and who confronts man . . . and for 
that reason they are not reducible to propositions about the inner life of 
man.” 

Bultmann replies that the last sentence of the above quotation reveals 
a “complete misunderstanding of what existential and the meaning attached 
to ‘existence’ in it, is.”** Says Bultmann, we are not speaking of the “inner 
life of man” at all, as Barth obviously construes the phrase, namely, as a 
human entity in and of itself. Our existential principle demands that we 
view the real existence of man, “who exists only in a living connection with 
what is ‘different’ from him—only in encounters.”*’ “I am I,” says Bult- 
mann, “in my particular existence inseparably bound up with God and the 
world.” 

And, Bultmann adds, if hermeneutics deals with an inquiry “about 
God and the manifestation of God, this means, in fact, that it is an inquiry 
into the reality of human existence. But then interpretation has to concern 
itself with the abstract facets of the existential understanding of existence.”” 


CONCLUSION 


The author is greatly tempted to add his own critical evaluation at this 
point. But perhaps it is most fitting to end this Barth-Bultmann theological 
repartee by calling upon the reader to make his own “existential decision,” 
by way of a critique of the positions of these two European scholars. 
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Communicating the Gospel Through Teaching 


By James Blair Miller 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
communication has developed into a vast and complex pattern of media 
which thrusts a tremendous impact upon every human being. In a thousand 
indirect and direct, open and subtle, good and bad ways the modern in- 
dividual is given no choice except to receive this impact of “mass com- 
munications.” Unless he refuses to listen to a radio, or watch a television 
screen, or read newspapers and periodicals, he cannot escape the thrust of 
modern communications; and few men would have the inclination, much 
less the opportunity, to escape, for men soon learn to depend upon the 
intricate network of human communications. 


In spite of the fact that the modern world is a vast system of communi- 
cations, we know that there are thousands of persons who suffer from a 
sense of isolation, loneliness, emptiness, and meaninglessness. This appears 
to be a strange situation, that in a world where communication is rapid and 
easy there should be many who hunger for communication. This is because 
the needs of men are met not simply by any kind of communication but 
rather by the proper kind of message. The deeper question is what are we 
communicating? Men hunger for an understanding of the meaning of 
human existence and for a sense of direction or destiny for their own 
lives. They yearn for good news in a world of calamity and impending 
doom. Most of all, modern individuals hunger for the kind of communica- 
tion which is personal and which brings them into relationships with other 
persons, both in terms of relationships with men and with God. 

The Christian gospel has been entrusted to the church as its message to 
communicate to men as the answer to the deepest hungers of human ex- 
perience. By virtue of the fact that the church has made an impact upon 
the whole of modern life and society there is a sense in which the Christian 
message is part of the mass communications media. The study of the 
whole field of religious and Christian content in the mass media consti- 
tutes in itself a basic area of contemporary Christian thought and effort. 

Communicating the gospel through mass media, at best, is a rather 
indirect and limited method of communication, especially in the sense of 
deepest communication with persons. It is clear that the church has a much 
more specific and direct responsibility for communicating the gospel. This 
is similar to the demand for schools in the field of education, although 
learning of many kinds goes on all the time. Yet learning in the larger 
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context of life itself is uncontrolled and unplanned, and may result in 
learning the wrong things. The school is necessary as a center for planned 
and controlled learning experiences, looking toward specific educational 
aims and objectives and outcomes. Thus, it would appear, the church must 
confront its own peculiar responsibility to proclaim the Christian gospel 
not only to “the world” but in a more specific sense to communicate the 
gospel to particular areas of the world, especially in a local community 
and within the parish church. 
Before the Gospel can be proclaimed, however, some concrete contact 

must be made with men, and this contact must be with them where they 

actually live. Men do not live everywhere at once. They cannot be reached 

everywhere at once. They can only be reached in the particular, and this is 

usually in and through some local parish church! 
From this statement it is clear that one of the most subtle ways by which 
the church may avoid its real mission of communicating the gospel is to 
become so engrossed in a kind of wild concern about the gospel and the 
world that it fails to realize that the real, dynamic piece of the world with 
which it has to deal is the world of men represented in the local community 
and the local parish. It is here, within its own fold, that the church con- 
fronts its greatest responsibility. This is not to deny and not to avoid the 
world mission of the church, for it is from this central point of communica- 
tion that a church can arise to fulfill the world missionary task of extend- 
ing the gospel to all men. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING 


When we examine the life and work of the local parish church, and 
evaluate it in the light of a deep concern to communicate the fullness and 
richness of the whole gospel of Christ, there is some reason for anxiety and 
despair. The average local church appears to move quite slowly in the 
task of deep communication to those within its life and influence. One 
astute observer has characterized, perhaps over-pessimistically, what he 
sees thus: 

What most parishes are habitually doing is so prosaic and so little 
related to anything except their own hand-to-mouth existence that the 
public cannot imagine in what way they can possibly affect the great 
affairs of the world. What the local church has become makes it 
impossible for the average American to take its life-shaking Gospel 
seriously. Its day to day triviality is its own worst enemy.” 


There is much confusion and lack of clarity, however, as to the nature 
of the task of communication within the parish. What is meant by com- 
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munication at the parish level? Traditionally, the task of the local parish 
in respect to the gospel has been defined as “preaching the gospel.” There 
is both biblical and Reformation background for this tradition of “preach- 
ing” as fundamental to the life of the church and its mission. There is a 
great deal of serious questioning, however, in contemporary thinking as to 
the real meaning of this tradition. Without bringing into question for one 
moment the importance of public proclamation of the gospel from a Protes- 
tant pulpit, the fact remains that the task of the church as far as “preaching” 
the gospel is concerned does not solely rest in a pulpit nor in the verbal ef- 
forts of a minister once a week. 


The phrase “preaching the gospel” and the tradition of verbal ser- 
monizing has been profoundly and incisively interpreted by the ecumenical 
leader Hendrik Kraemer, who observes that “our translation of ‘keryssein’ 
as ‘preach’ hopelessly weakens its meaning. It is only adequately rendered 
by ‘proclaim,’ because it is not a transmission of doctrines or truths, but 
the proclamation of an all-decisive event, which in principle changes the 
whole situation of the world.”* This observation would seem to get at the 
heart of the problem in a real sense, since the characterization of the com- 
mission of the church to “proclaim” the gospel comes much nearer to an 
adequate definition of the whole manner in which the gospel may be com- 
municated, including not only preaching in the limited sense of pulpit 
proclamation but in other ways as well. Dr. Kraemer has also pointedly 
called attention to the fragmented view of proclamation which overemphasis 
on verbalism breeds: 


The extravagant and nearly exclusive stress on verbal communication, on 
preaching and sermonizing, in the world of the Churches, which issued 
from the Reformation, is a degeneration or distortion of the Reformer’s 
rediscovery of the prophetic quality of the Word of God. This stress has 
closed the eyes of the Church to the manifold means of communication 
which we find in the Bible, which in contradiction to our Western world 
is not confined to, or imprisoned in, a “verbal culture.”* 


The task of the parish in the communication of the gospel must be 
defined in the fullest sense rather than in a narrow sense, so that it includes 
every aspect of the church’s life and work through which the work of com- 
munication takes place. “Communication of the message,” writes Dr. 
Kraemer, “is the crowning category of which all activities of the Church in 
evangelizing, preaching, teaching, and witnessing to all fields of life are 
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TEACHING IN THE Lonc TRADITION 


The church has historically relied on teaching as one of its channels 
or instruments in the communication of the gospel. The foundations for 
this reliance on teaching are seen in the traditions of the Old Testament, 
which reveal a highly creative and dynamic use of teaching and training 
in the communication of the Hebrew faith within the family and the syna- 
gogue. This was the pattern which our Hebrew forebears developed to 
“train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.’” 


Teaching was much in evidence in the New Testament period of the 
church, and the office of teacher was clearly distinguished along with other 
offices of the church.’ The function of teaching was prominent in the work 
of the apostles and elders within the work of the church.’ In some instances 
preaching and teaching stood together as coordinate functions in the early 
church.’ Furthermore, in the ministry of Christ there was considerable 
emphasis on teaching, and our Lord was commonly addressed as a Teacher 
(never as a preacher). The new concordance to the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible lists fifty-four direct references to “teacher” and only 
four to “preacher.” 

The tradition of teaching in the church has an extensive history beyond 
these early beginnings, but here we may confine our attention to the fact that 
the twentieth century has brought a renewal of concern for the place of 
teaching in the communication of the gospel. Some aspects of this renewal 
have come from outside the life of the church itself, and others have come 
from purely secular sources. One such force has been the Sunday school 
movement, which has undergone revolutionary changes from a popular 
nineteenth century lay movement originating outside the church to a genu- 
inely educational ministry assuming the form of the teaching ministry 
of the church. 

In the early twentieth century, leaders of the Sunday school movement 
in America were considerably influenced by the trends in general educa- 
tional thought. Most of the insights for the leaders of “religious education” 
in the early decades of this century were drawn from secular studies in 
psychology, education, and sociology, without a great deal of influence 
from studies in theology and Bible. This appeared to lead the churches 
toward what seemed, to many, a distortion of the essential teaching task of 
the church, since the views on religious education held by Coe, Ames, Bower, 
Betts, Starbuck, Cope, Elliott and others did not rest upon basic theological 
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premises so much as on premises that were psychological and educational. 
Rather than characterizing this period as a distortion of the tradition, how- 
ever, it might be more accurate to call it a necessary stage of development, 
since the insights from these secular fields have been of tremendous help in 
the improvement of the understanding of the educational level of the teach- 
ing work of the church. 


The period from World War II down to the present time has brought 
a balance into the development of religious education, and a turning to the 
biblical and theological basis for the roots of the teaching ministry of the 
church. This turn of events was in many respects expressed, for American 
Protestantism at least, in the provocative discussion of the shortcomings of 
modern religious education as far as its liberal theological base was con- 
cerned which came from the pen of H. Shelton Smith in 1941.*° Increas- 
ingly, in the period since World War II, much attention has been given to 
a genuine recovery of the biblical and theological bases for religious edu- 
cation. These matters have been a center of stimulating thought and dis- 
cussion in all of the major gatherings of leaders of Christian education, and 
have been greatly emphasized in the writings of the leaders of the religious 
education movement today. Paul H. Vieth, Lewis J. Sherrill, James D. 
Smart, Randolph C. Miller, Harry Munro, Reuel Howe, and others have 
aroused the thinking and stimulated the imagination of Christian education 
professionals, and have driven the movement deep into the basic theological 
assumptions upon which communication through teaching depends. 


These trends in theological and biblical thinking about Christian edu- 
cation are making possible a much more significant and formidable defense 
of the place of Christian teaching in the communication of the gospel. The 
ecumenical movement has brought the churches to a renewal of biblical and 
theological study which is also making possible a deeper understanding of 
the nature of the church and its mission to the world. This, too, gives 
ground for identifying the role that teaching occupies in the task of the 
church. There is, perhaps, more evidence of a renewal of defense of the 
teaching ministry of the church in American Protestantism than in the 
churches of Europe and perhaps than in other parts of the world. Ecu- 
menical developments through the World Council of Churches have not as 
yet given much expression to the teaching ministry of the church. Great 
ecumenical conferences in recent years have been almost silent as to the 
teaching ministry of the church and have had little to say about communica- 
tion through teaching. Interestingly enough, however, the whole structure 
of the life and work of the World Council of Churches seems to reveal a 
profound commitment to the educational process on the part of ecumenical 
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leaders, since a great emphasis is given to study and discussion. In fact, 
the program of the World Council of Churches is in many respects a vast 
educational program. This program is carried on, however, without any 
articulation of the educational presuppositions on which it rests. What 
appears to be lacking at this point in the ecumenical movement is clearly 
expressed and upheld for the American churches in the words of James D. 
Smart: “Teaching belongs to the essence of the Church and a church that 
neglects this function of teaching has lost something that is indispensable 
to its nature as a church.” 


THE CONDITIONS OF TEACHING 


Having discussed teaching as an important part of the whole task of 
communicating the gospel, and the place given to teaching in past and cur- 
rent church tradition, let us now examine briefly what is meant by com- 
municating the gospel through teaching. 


Communication, in any sense, is given meaning by reason of what is to 
be communicated, to whom it is to be communicated, and the situation or 
process within which the communication takes place. These same matters 
are fundamentally involved in an understanding of what is meant by com- 
municating the gospel through teaching. Three questions emerge: what is 
the nature of the gospel to be communicated? what is the nature of persons 
to whom it is to be communicated? what is the process or dynamic situation 
within which the Gospel is to be received? 


The gospel which is to be communicated through teaching is not a 
proposition to be defined but a response to be made. It is essentially a 
faith relationship of a deeply personal nature, growing out of the hunger 
of each person for a relationship of love and acceptance and forgiveness 
toward other persons and toward the Supreme Person. Thus, the Christian 
faith is a gospel or good news because it brings man into direct encounter 
with God in fulfillment of his search for himself, and thus for God who is 
the source of his hunger. This search is not only for knowledge of God, 
and not simply for ideas about God, or even for proof beyond all doubt that 
God has done certain things in history. Fssentially, the search is for God 
in the sense of a living encounter of two persons, the encounter of man and 


God. 


For when man encounters the Self-revealing God he is confronted 
not by a release of fresh divine information to be digested, not by some 
new and infallible dogma about God, not by a list of new rules to be 
observed . . ; he is confronted . . . by a Person who offers himself 
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to us in love and in judgment, and calls upon us to give ourselves a living 
sacrifice in response. It is a matter of personal communion."? 


This gospel, briefly characterized in the foregoing paragraph, ob- 
viously cannot be “taught” in the sense of teaching as the transmission of 
knowledge. A deeper meaning of teaching must be assumed if we are to 
believe that the Christian gospel can be taught. Everything that is to be 
done in a program of teaching the Christian faith centers upon a grand 
effort to prepare persons for encounter with God. This means that we are 
engaged in teaching the gospel when we surround growing persons with 
the environmental conditions and provide the right circumstances within 
which God can speak. Teaching, then, moves away from its traditional 
meaning of transmission of knowledge (but does not lose this meaning en- 
tirely) and becomes more accurately defined as Christian nurture or 
guidance. Teaching as nurture and guidance has as its goal basic change in 
human life and experience, with the relationship between man and God 
standing as the deepest center for change in human personality. 


Christian teaching, viewed as a process of Christian nurture, takes 
place within the Christian fellowship or koinonia, for it is in the midst of 
an environment of spiritual relationships within a community that changes 
in persons take place. The church is the household of God, in which he 
seeks to encounter persons of the household and to bring them into his love 
and grace. The Christian family is also a part of this household of God, 
and a part of the task of Christian nurture must be shared with the family 
circle. Both the church and the family, however, must become what God has 
intended for them to be: a redemptive community within which each person 
can find acceptance, love, and forgiveness. Unless the church and the 
family are truly the church and the family in this Christian sense, they are 
not the kind of environment in which Christian nurture can take place. 


From the standpoint of the individual, the gospel cannot be communi- 
cated in a single event in personal experience. This may appear to deny the 
importance or even the validity of conversion experience, but actually it 
does not. God may encounter man, in some instances, in a dynamic event 
which assumes revolutionary proportions. He certainly confronts each 
person with a necessity that a decision must be made concerning relationship 
with Him. But the fact is that God continues to encounter each individual, 
as Sherrill has put it: 


The dynamic self . . . encounters God at the various stages of human 
life and responds perhaps by outgoing faith; or perhaps by shrinking back 


12. Sherrill, Lewis J. The Gift of Power (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955), 
pp. 83-84. Used by permission. 
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in a self-protecting compromise, or even in full rejection; or perhaps by 
passing on without knowing it has met God at all.'* 


Thus, the learning of the gospel involves growth in relationship with other 
persons and most of all with God. The individual is “to grow up in every 
way into him who is the head, into Christ.’”* 


Paul, working within the life of the New Testament church, stressed 
the importance of growth in the Christian life as part of the process of 
teaching and learning the gospel in what he called “mature manhood.’ 
Every Christian, as Paul saw it, was expected to become mature, and this 
is to come about because of the fact that persons continue to encounter God 
within the whole dynamic process of Christian fellowship and learning. In 
the teaching activities of the church, through Bible study, studies in other 
areas, fellowship, service, and witness, the individual is given opportunity 
for growth toward Christian maturity and is brought into the possibility of 
a fresh and new encounter with God. Thus, throughout all of life the in- 
dividual can allow the grace of God to work, and can open himself to re- 
ceive the power to become a true child of God. This has been well said 


by Smart: 


God has established a function of teaching in his church as well as a 
function of preaching, that his work of grace may take place, not just at 
one decisive moment in a man’s life, but throughout the whole of it, if 
possible from earliest infancy until the most advanced years.*® 


The fact that the gospel can be communicated in a process of Christian 
nurture involving teaching and learning does not in any sense mean that the 
transmission of the gospel has been reduced to a human process, or to a 
sociological-educational pattern. That a Christian community or koinonia 
is essential for the communication of the gospel, and that the response of 
the individual to confrontation with God is made within the environment set 
up for Christian nurture, is not at all to say that the teacher or educator 
can accomplish the essential purpose of Christian teaching by human ef- 
fort. Christian nurture is no mere human process just as preaching from a 
pulpit is not. The fact that teachers and educational leaders in the church 
plan and organize an educational environment within which to proclaim the 
gospel is no more subject to a charge that it is a human effort than is the 
preparation of a sermon by a minister. It is, rather, through these processes 
that men and women become channels and instruments of the Spirit, and 
thus “the Spirit gives the relationship in which meaningful communication 


13. Sherrill, Lewis J. The Struggle of the Soul (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951), p. vii. 


14. Ephesians 4:15. 
15. See I Corinthians 14:20; Colossians 1:28. 
16. Smart. Op. cit., p. 20. 
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takes place.”*’ Kraemer has rightly cautioned that “the communication of 


the Gospel . . . is neither primarily nor ultimately dependent on our hu- 
man ability to communicate. Throughout the Bible it is consistently main- 
tained that the primary author of effective transmission of the message is 
the Holy Spirit.”"* This same caution is expressed by Charles Johnson for 
contemporary Christian educators: “The primary factor in the educational 
relation, seen as a faith relationship, is something which is not manipulated 
or controlled by the educative process itself.”"* These current words of 
deep concern and wisdom remind the modern Christian educator, as Smart 
has put it, that “it is God who educates.” 

The Christian educator today, with deep concern for the communication 
of the Gospel through teaching, feels keenly the responsibility of the church 
to teach persons of all ages, and at all stages of human development. When 
the Christian teacher in the church confronts his task, he must think in terms 
of children as well as adults, and in terms of adolescents as well as children. 
One of the unique and distinctive responsibilities which has been seriously 
accepted by the educational leaders of the churches is the responsibility to 
make the gospel meaningful to children and adolescents. This requires a 
profound understanding of the limitations of childhood and adolescence, 
and the stages of development involved. The gospel carries the same es- 
sential message for all persons, but it must be carefully presented to chil- 
dren and to youth so that they can respond in relation to their own powers 
of understanding and depth of experience. 

The task of the church is to communicate the gospel to the world. This, 
we have said, involves the whole life and ministry of the church. It also 
carries considerable responsibility for the deepest kind of communication 
within the parish church and within the community where it must witness. 
Within this task of communicating the gospel the tradition of Christian 
teaching emerges from a rich historical background and is increasingly 
being recovered in contemporary church life. This is a sign of hope in the 
midst of the life of the church today, and one cannot help but rejoice that 
out of the renewal of biblical and theological study a new philosophy of 
Christian education is taking form. This new philosophy is taking its deep- 
est meaning from the unique nature of the Christian gospel and the church. 
Many believe that it is part of God’s will for our time, and that its emerg- 
ence stems from the leading of the Spirit. 

17. Howe, Reuel L. Man’s Need and God’s Action (Greenwich, Connecticut: The Seabury 
Press), p. 76. 

18. Kraemer. Op. cit., p. 28. 

19. Johnson, Charles H. “Christianity is Learned,” The Minister and Christian Nurture, Na- 


thaniel Forsyth, ed. (New York: Abingdon Press), p. 82. 
20. Smart. Op. cit., p. 168. 
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Communicating the Gospel Through 


Commercial Media 


By Malcolm Boyd 
A MAJOR PHENOMENON OF OUR TIME 


is the attempt by many persons to communicate the gospel of Jesus Christ 
through commercial media of mass communication. One accepts the factor 
of moral ambiguity, and realizes that this explicit motivation becomes in- 
extricably involved at various levels with an implicit profit motivation. 
Nor is this to be necessarily condemned, albeit light should be permitted 
to illuminate the depths of all our motivational drives. 

The power of the mass media has become tremendous. We have scores 
of impressive proofs, on a grand scale, of this fact. From personal ex- 
perience one would cite an example on the small scale. I was visiting in 
Denver and, one Saturday evening, was asked to be a guest on a local tele- 
vision news-program with an especially high audience rating. For some 
fifteen minutes, I was interviewed by an exceptionally capable newsman, 
and an unusual frankness for a mass medium discussion was manifested. 
The next day, wherever I went in Denver, whatever I did, there were per- 
sons who had seen the TV program, and who commented favorably on it. I 
realized anew, in an intensely personal way, the awful power of using the 
medium. Indeed, the gospel may be preached and one’s communication 
may be direct and relevant. Also, and this must not be overlooked, one 
may exploit other men with ease; one’s “message” may be sugar-coated 
with professional savoir-faire; one may achieve an illusory “personal com- 
munication” and triumph as a “personality,” without having achieved any 
essential relatedness at all. The viewers, in trying to relate to a “person,” 
may only succeed in creating a new “image” in terms of their own eyes and 
needs, and a churchman, quite as easily as anyone else, may find himself 
representing the celebrity cult. 

A major mistake in our employment of the mass media for Christian 
evangelism may rest in our misunderstanding of what a “message” is. An 
entertainer has a “message,” and it is palatable, and seemingly painless. 
One identifies with Frank Sinata; one’s thought and action patterns are 
moulded by a one-hour TV dramatic show which does not seem to tax one’s 
energy or thinking processes; one allows a radio or film trumpet solo, in a 
blues song, to cry vicariously for one when one cannot manage, or allow 
oneself, to cry. Then, a bishop or a Hollywood star or an acknowledged 
“radical” spokesman or a visiting statesman gets up, via a mass medium, 
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to “preach” a “message”: and he is tuned-out. All the time we are all of 
us being evangelized by mass media “messages” which we have not yet 
even labeled as “messages.” Ironically, we also communicate, all the time, 
in implicit ways which often contradict, and outweigh, our efforts in the 
area of explicit communication. 


A sickness of our culture is the determination to achieve “results.” We 
will not let the Holy Spirit do the communicating, we will do the communi- 
cating; we will not let the will of God operate, at whatever level and at 
whatever pace God desires, we will offer to God our quick, humanistically- 
categorized “results.” This sickness is evident in our use of the mass 
media for communicating the gospel of Jesus Christ. There are serious 
theological questions to be asked, and possibly answered; there is the way 
of Bible study and prayer; there is the obligation of communion with Jesus 
Christ; but, so often, we cannot surrender our activistically-oriented 
schedule of operating “evangelical machinery,” and we rush ahead towards 
our own goals, on our own time tables, and the gospel seems not so much 
to be preached as to stand in judgment upon our self-contradictory methods 
of “preaching” it. 

What is evangelism? What is witness? Is each for its own sake, or 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, and in the dynamic power of God the Holy 
Spirit? It would seem that faithfulness to evangelism and witness require, 
now, a deeper level of surrender, even the surrender of much of our 
evangelical machinery, to the will of God. It is good that we now have new 
and useful media of communication for preaching the gospel. But the 
gospel we preach stands in judgment upon the methods we shall use to preach 
it. And, in approaching any TV or radio show or film or press publication, 
we do not, in Christ’s name, so much seek to “use” the given medium as to 
be involved in the medium through, and in, God’s Holy Spirit. We want 
to avoid the seemingly ultimate irony of “using” persons working in the 
mass media in order to get “free time” for Jesus Christ. Persons are cre- 
ated in the imago dei; for the church, as ruthlessly as any secular arm, to 
“use” persons in the name of a holy cause, is a breakdown in the essential 
meaning of evangelism. Surely it is damning for the church ever to con- 
tribute further to the dehumanization of our society and time by exploiting 
God-created persons in the interest of proclaiming the kerygma! 

In our society there is still an appalling ignorance of what constitutes 
a “message.” Many persons believe that, by avoiding preaching from the 
pulpit and by shunning political rallies, they are making themselves im- 
mune from “preaching.” John Brooks, in his novel The Big Wheel gives us 
a clear insight into the “message” factor as seen by a fictional executive of 
a fictional newsmagazine. Masterson, the executive, is talking with Sturte- 
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vant, his religion editor, who wants to be switched to another department 
of the magazine. 


“T still don’t grasp exactly what you mean, “Masterson said. “Do you 
mean that you don’t think you're religious enough to be writing our 
religious page?” 

“It isn’t that I object to reporting on the subject as news. I’m an old 
reporter. It’s the twist—the slant—the way the material has to be 
presented that I can never seem to get together wtih Burnside on—” 
He stumbled to a halt, afraid that his words expressed things that he did 
not wish to be on record as saying. 


“Then,” Masterson said, “Sturtevant, perhaps you don’t belong on 
the staff of Present Day at all.” 


There were, I reflected, various things Sturtevant might have 
answered to that. But he was on the defensive now. 


“I don’t want you to think I’ve gone Red or anything,” he hedged 
unhappily. “Of course I haven’t, of course I still think the magazine has 
the right approach to most things—” 

Masterson demanded, “What approach does the magazine have to 
most things?” 

Again, a long silence. When it was evident that Masterson was not 
going to exact an answer from him, Sturtevant went on, “I just thought 
I might be able to do better work in something less ideological.” 

“Why do you think you could get away from ideologies in those 
departments?” 

“Well, sports and motion pictures—.” He broke off. 

“Good Lord, man, how you misundersand. You must know by now 
that we put out a magazine first of ideas and second of facts We insist 
on journalism with thought and judgment behind it. There’s no point in 
our printing any item unless it has a meaning, is there? Unless it makes 
sense? How could you ever do a good job of sports or Hollywood if you 
thought you were going to escape from the important into the trivial ?* 
Remember, there is no escape from the truth, Sturtevant. No escape.” 


As we approach mass media enterprises which are engaged in com- 
munication of the gospel we find ourselves face-to-face with persons and 
groups operating at sharply different levels of understanding and activity. 
Some persons and groups seem to be guilty of overly-simplifying complex 
issues, while others seem paralyzed by overly-complicating the same issues. 
Too, the whole matter of communicating the gospel requires one to decide 
whether, in regard to the mass media field, he will be occupied primarily 
with implicit or explicit communication. It is vitally important for the 
church to interpret contemporary novels, films, plays, publications, songs, 
TV-radio shows, and to communicate this interpretation to churchgoers and 
non-churchgoers. 


1. John Brooks, The Big Wheel (New York: Harper & Brothers), pp. 81-82. 
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Our concern, in this paper, is more with explicit Christian vehicles 
than with contemporary media of communication which possess only im- 
plicit Christian “negative witness” which awaits theological and evangelical 
translation into “positive witness” for Jesus Christ. There has been re- 
cently a plethora of “religious” motion pictures. Television has come up 
with a number of “religious” programs, notably the Crossroads series spon- 
sored by Chevrolet. An unprecedented number of “religious” features 
have been offered us by the circulation-conscious, highly-competitive na- 
tional magazines and press syndicates. As a matter of cold fact, “religion” 
and “Christianity” seem to be paying-off in dollars and cents for a number 
of evangelistic entrepreneurs. There are now a number of persons and 
organizations engaged in the production of explicitly Christian fare for 
mass media use, under the aegis of various of the churches. 


RELIGION AND THE Box-OFFICE 


We shall distinguish between these contributions and those of the 
Hollywood producers. Cecil B. DeMille is the most quickly identifiable 
among the latter, and his $13,500,000 production of The Ten Command- 
ments has stirred a mighty controversy as regards commercial production 
of “religious” subjects. Suffice it to say, that Mr. DeMille has not simply 
engaged, as a commercial producer, in the production of a religious subject 
on the screen, but has, through the excellently-organized efforts of his 
studio’s publicity department, become caught-up in a web of religiosity 
identifying himself as well as his film as being “religious.” 

However, Mr. DeMille is a Johnny-come-lately in the field of mass 
media “religious” entertainment. Back in 1910, there appeared, out of 
Hollywood, From The Manger To The Cross. The incomparable D. W. 
Griffith made Intolerance, and Thomas Ince produced Civilization. Mary 
Pickford included a sequence featuring a Christ-portrayal in Sparrows. 

More recently, “religious” entertainment from Hollywood has been 
centered around clergy and religious portrayals. John Ford gave us, in 
1948, The Fugitive, based on Graham Greene’s novel The Power and The 
Glory. Here, we saw a weak Roman Catholic priest who, when the chips 
were down, gave his life for his sheep. The Los Angeles Times observed: 
“For Hollywood it is doubly rare in that it teaches without preaching; yet 
this strength may prove a weakness with the vast unsubtle public at large, 
who will see it as a Passion Play without passion.” 

The finest “religious” picture ever made is, in the opinion of this 
writer, the French film Monsieur Vincent. One would also single-out for 
special comment the Spanish film shown in the U. S. in 1956, Marcelino; 
and the late Irving Pichel’s Martin Luther. The Rev. James K. Friedrich’s 
feature-length film, Day of Triumph, released in 1954, was unique in of- 
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fering the first major Hollywood Christ-portrayal since the DeMille King 
of Kings (1927). 


Most Hollywood “religious” films concern the Roman Catholic Church 
and its clergy. Samuel Goldwyn’s Edge of Doom (1950) was unorthodox 
and experimental in its handling of theme. A priest was murdered by a 
young man’s hitting him over the head with a crucifix. 20th Century-Fox’s 
Come to the Stable (1949) showed us Loretta Young and Celeste Holm as 
nuns, and The New Yorker described the film as “the religion-with-chuckles 
type of movie.” RKO’s The Miracle of the Bells starred Frank Sinatra as 
a Roman priest. This was one of the few singularly unsuccessful “re- 
ligious” pictures; the New York Times wrote that the picture “is so weighted 
with mawkish melancholia that it drips all over the screen.” MGM released 
in 1938 the Spencer Tracy-Mickey Rooney vehicle, Boys Town. It con- 
cerned Father Flanagan’s work, and Daily Variety observed: “a tear- 
jerker of the first water.” Pat O’Brien played the title role in RKO’s 
Fighting Father Dunne (1948). 

The eminent Hollywood director, Alfred Hitchcock, made J Confess 
(1953) starring Montgomery Clift as a young Roman priest. In 1955, 
Humphrey Bogart played a soldier impersonating a Roman priest in Fox’s 
The Left Hand of God. In 1945, Gregory Peck was Father Francis Chis- 
holm in Fox’s Keys of the Kingdom. Jennifer Jones won a Motion Picture 
Oscar for her performance in Fox’s The Song of Bernadette, described by 
the Los Angeles Times as “the most moving picture spiritually that has ever 
been made.” In 1952, Warner Bros. released The Miracle of Our Lady of 
Fatima. 

Going My Way starred Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald as Roman 
priests and won most awards and a global fortune. The sequel was The 
Bells of St. Mary's and starred Ingrid Bergman as a nun, and Mr. Crosby 
again as a Roman priest. 

Anglicans have been portrayed in a few pictures, with decidedly un- 
even results. In 1935, Edmund Gwenn portrayed an English bishop in 
MGM’s The Bishop Misbehaves. The bishop figures importantly in the 
story by “stumbling onto the holdup plot hatched by the others and, while 
things get hot for him at various stages of the proceedings, in the end 
everything’s hunky,” according to Variety’s review at the time. “The man 
of the cloth is played effectively by Gwenn. He makes the part a particu- 
larly cute one.”” Samuel Goldwyn’s Christmas release for 1947 was The 
Bishop’s Wife, starring Loretta Young in the title role, David Niven as the 
Anglican bishop and Cary Grant as an angel. Critic Philip K. Scheuer of 
the Los Angeles Times noted the difficulties raised by the angel’s falling 
in love with the bishop’s wife: “This is a development that may well have 
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embarrassed God; it embarrassed me; but it did not embarrass the makers 
of this movie.” 

Two English films, The Holly and the Ivy, a 1954 release starring Ralph 
Richardson, and Lease of Life, starring Robert Donat, offered portrayals of 
Anglican vicars. 

In 1956, Paramount presented The Leather Saint. The film posed pe- 
culiar problems from the start because, originally, its leading character 
was to be a Roman Catholic priest, and the part was then changed to an 
Episcopal priest. Cue made the comment: “A High Episcopal priest, who 
becomes a prizefighter to raise money for his Church-affiliated hospital, is 
the hero of this slim and sentimentalized little clerical comedy. It’s a 
rather innocuous affair, spiked here and there by a touch of labored 
parochial humor, and enlivened by swift snatches of bloodless ring battles.” 

The ministry of the late Rev. Peter Marshall was depicted in Fox’s 
money-winning 1955 film, A Man Called Peter, which showed surprising 
strength at the boxoffice. Frederic March was a Methodist minister in 
One Foot in Heaven, back in 1941. Critic Cecilia Ager of PM wrote about 
it: “[It] dares to be a movie about religion without sanctimony. It doesn’t 
bedevil you with misplaced piety. It portrays a preacher without gushing 
over him, it presents him as no more than a man doing his job, which job 
requires the constant cooperation of his whole family, without always con- 
stant or commensurate rewards.” A Protestant evangelist, played by Joel 
McCrea, was the protagonist of Stars in My Crown. The minister in this 
film conducts his first Bible reading from the bar of a small Western-town 
saloon, with two guns at his side. Time said: “The movie is as corny, and 
often just as pleasantly mellow, as a fond recollection of barefoot boy- 
hood—which is what it is.” Variety summed up: “There’s no Holy Joe-ing 
in the story.” 

One cannot generalize about Hollywood’s brace of “religious” films. 
Some are safe boxoffice, others are frankly experimental and “off-beat”; 
some are sentimental and sanctimonious, others are almost harsh by way of 
reaction; some obviously preach a false gospel, others seek to preach the 
full gospel and may, perhaps, end up by preaching some part of it. But 
what of the “communication” which takes place, by the star system and 
the advertising-promotion campaign, for example, quite aside from the 
sincerely intended explicit preachment? 


Tue Mass Mepia AND EVANGELISM 


In an interview with Broadcasting-Telecasting (Aug. 22, 1955) Billy 
Graham presented simply and forcefully the point of view of many sincere 
Christians who are making an increasing use of the mass media: 
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Here is the great value of radio. It has allowed us week after week 
to inform thousands of Christian people of all denominations of the work 
that we are doing. Therefore we have built up a tremendous backing of 
prayers. I am a great believer that the success that we have had has been 
in answer to the prayers of our radio friends. 


Then, Mr. Graham was asked: “There seems to be an upsurge in religious 


interest all over this country certainly. Do you think that any of that is 
due to your radio activity?” He replied: 


I would say that one of the great factors in the religious renaissance 
that is on in the United States now is religious radio. I certainly do not 
claim that our program, The Hour of Decision, is responsible for it, 
although I believe it has made a small contribution. But there are many 
religious programs that I think are quite outstanding in reaching the 
people. We have had in this country religious radio for nearly 30 years 
that has brought the Gospel of Christ into the homes of millions of people. 
I think that that is one of the great factors at the moment in leading to 
this religious renaissance in the country. 

Eighty percent of the American people, if you exclude children who 
are not eligible for certain communions, are members of a church. Ninety- 
nine percent of the people now believe in God, according to The Catholic 
Digest. Religious books outsold all other books last year three to one. 
The government officials in Washington, such as the President, are attend- 
ing church every Sunday, which we haven’t had in recent years on such a 
faithful scale. And the religious films that are coming out of Hollywood 
indicate the tremendous interest in religion throughout the United States 
at the moment. I certainly believe that one of the great contributing 
factors has been radio, that is religious radio, and now, to a lesser degree, 
television. 


As popular tunes, films, radio-TV shows, press publications—the 
whole gamut of mass media—tend towards religiosity amidst a climate 
marked by a combination of religious motivation and financial-power moti- 
vation, we find the meeting of faith and culture in a most complex way. It 
seems that often we in the church may use such mass media developments 
as techniques, as related to “point of contact,” but may not rely upon them 
as primary elements in “conversion.” Personal communication has not 
taken place with them, although personal communication may indeed seem 
to have taken place. This, of course, only makes more complicated the 
task of evangelism. On the whole, one would say that we must put back 
the word “communication” into “mass communication”: we must not rely 
upon techniques, but instead must be aware of the essential need for en- 
counter of persons, and their relatedness in the Holy Spirit to God and to 
one another. Outside of this context, evangelism and witness themselves 
become mere techniques; inside this context, the words are blessed with 
their real meaning. 











The Sociological Factors Affecting 
Communication’ 
By Leslie E. Cooke 


ON AUGUST 26th, 1942, 
Mr. Wendell Wilkie, defeated candidate in the United States presidential 
election, left Mitchell Airfield, New York, in a four-engined Constellation 
bomber. Forty-nine days later he landed in Minneapolis having encircled 
the world on a route which had crossed the Equator twice. He travelled 
31,000 miles, and had spent only 160 hours actually flying. On his return 
he wrote a book entitled One World and subsequently he campaigned to 
bring the people of the United States and the nations generally to the recog- 
nition of this fact. His final testimony to the American peoples was that 
the Eastern allies and peoples not involved in fighting “are waiting for us 
[the American people] to accept the most challenging opportunity of all 
history—the chance to help to make a new society in which men and women 
the world around can live and grow invigorated by independence and 
freedom.” 

The conclusions which Mr. Wilkie drew now seem naive and are out- 
dated, since far from an eagerness among all the nations to follow an 
American lead and create a new society in which men and women can grow 
invigorated by independence and freedom, the nations have succeeded in 
erecting barriers against each other far more impenetrable than were the 
barriers of time and space. 

This is the dilemma of our age. The techniques of communication 
have been developed to reduce our world in size. Those very techniques 
have been used to divide our world more sharply than ever before. 

Side by side with the development of the physical techniques of com- 
munication has been developed a scientific understanding of the nature 
and working of the human mind. To the exploitation of that knowledge the 
modern techniques of communication have been harnessed, so that it has 
become possible not only to control human behaviour but to condition it. 
Karl Mannheim pointed this out some time ago in his book The Diagnosis of 
our Time, and more recently Charles Morgan has reflected upon it in his 
essays Liberties of the Mind. The dilemma is intensified for the Christian 
because he finds himself in such a world wrestling with the problem of 
communication. Contemporary philosophies, which are anti-Christian or 

1. The papers by Leslie E. Cooke and Robert S. Paul were presented before the Theological 


Students’ Course at the Ecumenical Institute, Chateau de Bossey, near Geneva, in 1955. The paper 
by Dr. Cooke is printed here by kind permission of the Congregational Quarterly. 
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indifferent to Christian truth, commend these new techniques of communi- 
cation and exploit them to the full in a determined policy of indoctrination. 
This is to be seen not only in the spread of communism, but in the exploita- 
tion of these techniques by secularists, materialists, and the like. It has 
happened in art, in literature and to some extent in music, and very clearly 
in advertising. Can it be that the church has awakened too late to this 
fact? There are reasons for Christian tardiness. 

For one thing the church shared the naive optimism of liberal human- 
ism that the development of means of communication with its consequent 
interchange of nationals, dissemination of culture and education would 
automatically lead to Utopia: 

The more we are together 

The merrier we shall be. 
I remember that mood when we sang with confidence and gusto: 

These things shall be, a loftier race 

Than ere the world hath known shall rise 
and 

Rise up, O men of God, . . . 

Bring in the day of brotherhood 

And end the night of wrong. 
For another, the church itself has been engaged in an introspective discus- 
sion concerning the faith it existed to proclaim. It was all very well to 
speak of the faith that was once delivered to the saints, but what was that 
faith? Was it the faith of Jesus himself? Was it what men believed about 
him? And what was the authority for belief anyhow? The church? The 
Bible? The individual conscience making a judgment on both church and 
Bible, accepting what seemed rational and therefore credible, and rejecting 
the rest? If these issues are not yet settled, at the moment when we come, 
after much seeking and enquiry to some reasonable certainty, we find both 
that others have caught the ear of men and that the masses around us have 
dismissed the church and Gospel as irrelevant. 

Supposing, however, that we could command the modern techniques 
of communication, would not a moral problem arise for us? Would we be 
justified in so using them and our knowledge of the working of the human 
mind to condition the human response? 

I have much sympathy with those who urge the church to make use of 
visual aids, television, radio and the like, and I am sure they are speaking 
an urgent and true word to us—but I have found little readiness anywhere 
to ponder the question whether you can at one and the same time proclaim 
the gospel and condition men’s minds to receive it. Can you honestly 
preach Christ without at the same time permitting men the freedom to hear 
and follow anti-Christ? 
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Whatever the end of such discussions might be, this question of the 
communication of the gospel is unavoidable, and the church must always 
be seeking and finding an answer to it in every age. It must do so not 
only because thus alone can it perpetuate itself, nor yet because of the fre- 
quency of the biblical command in one form or another that the gospel 
must be preached to every creature, but because it is essential to the 
Christian faith itself that it be communicated. Chritsian experience in- 
volves communication. This is not optional, it is integral. Discipleship 
and apostleship are not alternatives. They are not even two facets of the 
truth. They are two sides of the shield. The apostle cannot be an apostle 
unless he is a disciple. But the disciple cannot be a disciple unless he is an 
apostle. The only way of keeping the faith is sharing it. The only way 
of guarding it is in giving it away. ‘By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples if ye have love one to another.” “We know that we have passed 
from death into life, because we love the brethren.’ ‘Ye are salt,’ ‘Ye 
are light.’ 


SEEKING THE MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


The fact that communication is integral to Christian experience adds 
urgency to the church’s task in wrestling with the problems of communi- 
cation in every age, and it must be remembered that the days of the progress 
of the gospel have been days when the church has mastered this problem or 
has used the new means made available for communication. Who can 
measure the significance of the interpretation of the gospel into the Greek 
language at the time when Greek was the universal language, or the sig- 
nificance of the claiming of the printing press for the publication of the 
Scriptures in the fifteenth century? Who can assess the importance of 
Wesley’s going to the people where they lived and worked, or of the de- 
termination of the church to follow in the wake of imperial expansion in 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries? It is not an accident 
that the great eras of the expansion of Christianity have been times when 
Christians have discovered that their loyalty to Christ demanded this shar- 
ing of their faith with others, and this consequent determination to use all 
available means for proclaiming the gospel. 

This, however, is not simply a question of mastering techniques of 
communication but of understanding and overcoming those barriers which 
hinder communication. In recent years, for example, the church has 
awakened to the realization that the film must be used to communicate the 
gospel. Yet how few religious films are really good! This is not because 
of lack of money only, but because so many religious films show little ap- 
preciation of the forces and factors which are conditioning human life and 
therefore the human response. The film settings are often traditional, not 
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to say archaic, and the language is often that of an ancient translation of 
the Bible. The total effect is therefore to leave an impression that here is 
something that happened a long time ago, interesting for those who like 
that kind of thing, but in any case unrelated to the contemporary world. 

The problem is not easy of solution. Mr. T. S. Eliot’s brave attempts 
to interpret Christian truth in a modern idiom in such plays as “The Cock- 
tail Party,” show how difficult it is. It is not easy to abandon one sym- 
bolism and adopt another for the communication of truth, because the 
symbol itself becomes sometimes a part of the truth. Dr. J. Robert Nelson 
has told of one recent conference on Faith and Order in India at which 
were present two leaders of the church in India, who are anxious for the 
Indian church to develop the forms and postures of worship with which 
Indians are familiar. The conference went a long way with them—for 
example in the suggestions that church buildings should be Indian in form 
and design, that the congregation should take off their shoes and sit on 
the floor of the church, and that the posture for prayer should be prostra- 
tion. But when it came to substituting the Indian form of bread and the 
juice of the coconut for the bread and wine as the elements of the sacra- 
ment, then even the Indians present began to protest. The symbols of 
bread and wine are in some strange way part of the truth which they ex- 
press, or so it seems. 

The communication of the gospel demands this same understanding 
of the factors which help or hinder its proclamation. Or put it another 
way, there can be no effective proclamation of the gospel without an ap- 
preciation of those factors which will facilitate or frustrate its proclama- 
tion. My present purpose is to draw attention to certain of the sociological 
factors involved in communication. 

The first is of course that of language. We are aware of that most 
vividly when we try to express ourselves in a language other than our own, 
or try to understand others who are expressing themselves in a language 
which is not ours. 

For example, what happens when an attempt is made to translate the 
shepherd images with which the Old and New Testaments abound to people 
who have no notion of what a sheep looks like? This language factor in 
communication conditions not only communication of people of different 
tongues, it influences communication between people who speak the same 
language. In order to articulate concepts and define thoughts it is often 
necessary to develop technical language. That technical language, how- 
ever, itself becomes a barrier to the uninitiated. When my brother, who 
is a technologist concerned with the use of X-rays in atomic research speaks 
about X-rays to me, he might well be talking a foreign language. He would 
be equally baffled if I began to talk theology to him. We sometimes forget 
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that our theological studies have a technical language. Words like “re- 
demption,” “propitiation,” “atonement,” once understood by Jew and 
Greek, have become a technical speech understood only by the theologian. 
Yet as we try to clothe the gospel in language understood of the people, we 
discover that these very words have developed intellectual and emotional 
overtones and undertones which cannot be translated into common speech. 


Three of us in Birmingham once made an effort to draw up a statement 
of the Christian faith in non-technical language. It was difficult! For 
example, the only English word we could find to translate “incarnatus est” 
was “embodied.” Yet how thin and empty that synonym seemed! There 
is a deep meaning in the juxtaposition of these two sentences in the story 
of the Tower of Babel: “The Lord did there confound the language of all the 
earth, and from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of 
all the earth.” 


RACE AS A BARRIER 


Closely allied to the factor of language is that of race. Here is one of 
the most perplexing and intractable features of the whole realm of com- 
munication. The difficulties of language nearly always yield to a rational 
solution. Racial factors do not so yield to rationality. We may assent 
sincerely to all declarations which concern racial discrimination and segre- 
gation, but the fact remains that there come into play forces which arise in 
the subconscious, which are non-rational. There’s a song in the American 
musical play “South Pacific” which has the theme, ‘You have to be taught 
to hate,’ the implication being that racial antipathies are artificially ac- 
quired. Is that always true? Of course racial antipathies are intensified 
by the development of certain mental attitudes, but there are fears and re- 
pulsions which have their source in some dark region of the mind. 

What a barrier race is to the communication of the gospel is vividly 
illustrated in this passage from Frank Loescher’s book The Protestant 
Church and the Negro, quoted by George Kelsey in a paper read in May, 
1951 to the American Committee of Faith and Order. 


There are approximately 8 million Protestant Negroes. About 714 
millions are in separate Negro denominations. Therefore, from the local 
church, through the regional organisations to the national assemblies, 
over 93% are without association in work and worship with Christians 
of other races, except in interdenominational organisations, which involve 
a few of their leaders. Of the remaining half million Protestants, about 
6% are in predominantly white denominations. Of these half million 
Negroes in white churches, at least 99%, judging by the surveys of six 
denominations, are in segregated congregations. They are in association 
with their white denominational brothers only in national assemblies and 
in some denominations, in regional, state or more local jurisdiction 
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meetings. There remains a handful of Negro members in local white 
churches. How many? Call it one tenth of one per cent of all the Negro 
Protestant Christians in the United States, 8,000 souls—the figure is 
probably much too large. Whatever the figure actually is, the number of 
white and Negro persons who ever gather together for worship under the 
auspices of Protestant Christianity is almost microscopic. And where inter- 
rocial worship does occur it is for the most part in communities where 
there are only a few Negro families and where, therefore, only a few 
Negro individuals are available to ‘white’ churches.* 


That indicates something of the magnitude of this problem. I am not 
competent to do any more than point to it. In our thinking about this, how- 
ever, we ought to ponder the fact, which seems to be well attested, that 
Roman Catholicism, and certainly Islam, are more effective in dealing 
with this, certainly less affected by it in their communication of the faith 
than Protestant Christianity. Indeed there are some who assert that Protes- 
tant Christianity exacerbates the problem. 


Another factor that affects the communication of the Gospel is culture. 
The influence of culture in communication is dramatically illustrated in any 
examination of the impact of Western Christianity on Asia. When the 
meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches was 
held in Lucknow we attended an ecumenical service in the Methodist Church 
in the city. The building was pseudo-Gothic. The seating was of pews and 
chairs. Ten minutes before the service began a woman walked across the 
platform, took her seat at the harmonium and began to play a voluntary. 
In other words we might have been in a Methodist church anywhere in the 
world. The illustration points to something deeper, however. In the course 
of our meetings we were visited by the Vice-President of India, Radhu 
Krishnan, one of the greatest minds of our time and the leader of the renais- 
sance of modern Hinduism. He held an open forum, and answered ques- 
tions we put to him. In the course of question and answer, he made it clear 
to us how alien is the dogmatic, crusading approach of the Christian faith 
to Hindu culture, which he claimed is characterized by hospitality of mind 
and tolerance of spirit. No wonder that Christians find in India that one 
of the greatest perils they have to combat is that of syncretism. 


With the development of national self-consciousness and the consequent 
endeavour to preserve and rebuild an ancient culture comes a resistance to 
Christian communication, because it is associated with a destructive West- 
ern culture—so, as we have found in the Division in the World Council 
of Churches for which I am responsible, the ministries of compassion of- 
fered with no other motive than to meet human need are suspect. Dr. J. Spen- 
cer Trimingham, who recently completed a year’s study tour in West Africa 


2. Frank Loescher, The Protestant Church and the Negro (New York: Association Press, 1948) . 
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under the sponsorship of the Church Missionary Society and the Methodist 
Missionary Society, has published a paper, “The Christian Church in West 
Africa.” In West Africa three cultures make an impact on each other, the 
native African culture, the culture of Islam, and the culture of the West. 
Dr. Trimingham’s study shows plainly the effects of the interplay of the 
Western missionary enterprise with Western colonialism—with the result 
that while Western colonialism opened up the way of communications 
which Islam quickly exploited, Christianity remains a foreign religion while 
Islam has become the religion of the African. He traces the failure of 
Christianity to the manifest separation of religion from life in the culture 
of those who profess the Christian faith, and the excessive individualism of 
its evangelistic appeal which is quite out of harmony with the African cul- 
ture in which religion and society are one, or, in other words, in which there 
is an integral union of personality and community. 

I do not know, on this evidence, what can be done, or could have been 
done, to make it clear that the faith is to be distinguished from the culture 
and behaviour of the West, but it is clear that a more careful study of 
African culture would have modified that emphasis on the individualism 
of the gospel and would have placed it much more on the demonstration of 
the Christian community—a truth no less a part of the gospel than its mes- 
sage to individuals. 


THE GOSPEL IN AN INDUSTRIALIZED AGE 


A further sociological factor affecting the communication of the gospel 
is the development of the industrialized society. One obvious fact is that 
in proclaiming the gospel we have to translate its message from the pastoral 
and agricultural setting in which it comes to us to the needs of men living 
in a highly organized technical society. To say that the needs of men are 
the same in every age and society is to evade the issue. No one doubts the 
truth of that, but to articulate the gospel to the needs of men, which are dif- 
ferently manifested even if they are essentially the same, still remains a 
difficult and essential task. For ten years I was minister of a large central 
church in the heart of a city famed for its highly skilled industry—the city 
of Coventry. The impersonal nature of modern industry, the remoteness 
of authority from the worker at the bench, the psychological effects of the 
conveyor belt, the dual standard of morality of factory and home, the de- 
fense of labor against management and management against labor, the 
seeming irrelevance of what happens in the church on Sunday to what 
happens in the factory during the rest of the week, the increase of leisure, 
occasioned by mechanization and the filling of leisure with dramatic and 
colorful experience of escape in reaction to the soullessness of the industrial 
processes, all combine to make the communication of the gospel one of the 
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most perplexing, but one of the most urgent tasks before the Christian 
church today. We may as well face the fact that in spite of experiments 
which run the gamut from the imaginative adventures of worker-priests to 
the trivial substitution of nuts and bolts for the fruit and vegetables as 
church decoration at Harvest Thanksgiving we have not come near yet to 
solving this problem. 

There is one further sociological factor, which belongs to the nature of 
human institutions themselves. While institutions are necessary for the ex- 
pression of fellowship and community life, which are themselves as neces- 
sary to men as the air they breathe, they carry within themselves those 
things which destroy fellowship. Sociologists have, for example, paid not 
a little attention to the effects of the bureaucracy which all institutions re- 
quire, to the influence of the type of mind developed in the servants of in- 
stitutions, such as obedience to rules, destruction of initiative, the delight 
in the security of routine and so on. Still more far-reaching is the tendency 
of institutions, in Walter Muelder’s words, “to transform the relativities of 
history into eternal patterns and principles.” That holds true from the 
claims of emperors in the ancient world to those of the artificers of the 
modern state. How, you may ask, does that affect the communication of 
the gospel? The answer is that the church itself is subject to these same 
influences, and they are a major cause of the disunity of the church, which 
in its turn is a major obstacle in communicating the gospel. Discussions 
of Christian unity have been given a dramatic turn by the letter written by 
Dr. Dodd in 1949 on the subject of “The unavowed motives in ecumenical 
discussion.” His letter was occasioned by what he had frequently ex- 
perienced in discussions on Christian unity, namely that, as a point of 
theological agreement was being reached, something would crop up which 
would lead to a shying away from the point of agreement. “A point where 
we take fright at the danger that ‘our distinctive witness’ may prove less 
distinctive than we thought, and we want to change the subject and say: 
‘Ah, but here is something very important which we are sure you don’t 
believe’!” In the church, no less than elsewhere we are afraid that what 
we have persuaded ourselves is an eternal pattern or principle should be 
exposed for what it is—a relativity of history. 








The Communication of the Christian Gospel 


The Encounter and The Message 
By Robert S. Paul 


ONE OF THE TRAGIC FEATURES 
of the present situation of the church, far beyond the apathy, the indif- 
ference or the hostility of people to the gospel of Jesus Christ, is the fact 
that after nearly two thousand years of Christian history there still exist in 
the minds of the great majority of people such basic ignorance and mis- 
understanding of the gospel. G. M. Trevelyan, in his English Social History, 
narrates an incident from the early eighteenth century, when Jonathan 
Brown, a leader among the London bargemen, met Dr. Calamy, the Non- 
conformist minister, and confessed that he and his companions “had never 
so much as heard who or what Christ was”; despite this ignorance, Trevelyan 
comments, Brown and his colleagues could easily enough be persuaded by 
their betters to burn down Popish chapels or Nonconformist meeting houses 
as the political climate in England might dictate. 

The successors of Jonathan Brown today are less likely to react vio- 
lently against religion by means of a public riot. but one may wonder 
whether the modern average trade unionist, or for that matter a mogul of 
modern industry, would know very much more about the Christian faith. 
In Britain fundamental information about the Bible and the Christian faith 
is an accepted standard of secular education, but millions of people who 
have received some elements of religious teaching not only show by their 
lives that they have been completely untouched by what they have learned, 
but also actively demonstrate and propagate their apathy or mistrust. Jona- 
than Brown and his colleagues along the banks of the Thames, or in the 
mines or fields of Britain, were at least open to the simple preaching of the 
gospel in a way that their modern counterparts are not, for the moderns 
have heard what they imagine is the Christian gospel in its entirety and have 
rejected it as irrelevant to their own situation. Here is a problem of com- 
munication: the task of the church to present the gospel in such simple and 
relevant terms that our contemporaries can see it as it is. 

Of course, there is no guarantee that having heard the gospel men and 
women will thereby accept it and re-enter the churches in their millions. 
When people understand the gospel best they may dislike it most. Our 
Lord himself was not bothered with a problem of communication because 
by the simplicity and directness of his speech men seem to have understood 
him only too well. When the Word of God in Christ comes to the human 
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heart it always comes in judgment, and there will always be those who rebel 
against any attempt to dethrone their own little ego from the center of 
their lives. But what a man does with the gospel once he has heard it is his 
own responsibility under God, whereas the church rightly has the respon- 
sibility under God for presenting that gospel in such terms that the indi- 
vidual can understand it and face its challenge. 


LEVELS OF COMMUNICATION 


But what is communication? What is the nature of communication 
when we think of it with Christian understanding and in relation to the 
proclamation of the Christian gospel? 

Perhaps the most elementary kind of communication between persons 
is that which occurs at the level of command: the field marshal commands 
the general who tells the colonel who tells the major who tells the captain 
who tells the lieutenant who tells the sergeant major who tells the sergeant 
who tells the corporal who tells the private. This is a means of communi- 
cation between the field marshal and the private at the simple level of com- 
mand, but it is quite clear that there is no real and living encounter between 
the two: it cannot be said that the field marshal has communicated with the 
private soldier in such a way that the latter has really encountered the 
field marshal as a living personality, still less that the senior officer has 
encountered the living personality of the “Tommy.’ In a military situation 
this is inevitable; nevertheless, as communication between persons command 
is not communication at a very high level, because all the rights are on one 
side and all the duties are on the other and although a physical response 
may be given there may be no response of the personality as such. 

A little further up the scale is communication as instruction. In ele- 
mentary or primary education this may differ very little from command, 
except in one important respect. Although it may sometimes apepar to the 
pupil as if instruction is given at the level that declares two and two make 
four “because I say so,” instruction is given always with reference to inde- 
pendent laws. It is subject to proof, to laws that are outside the teacher 
and which can therefore carry an authority over against the teacher. The 
further one goes up the educational level the more this becomes apparent, 
and this has the important result that since both teacher and pupil are seen 
to be under the same discipline of law, the personality of the pupil is able 
to enter into a real relationship to the personality of his teacher. Never- 
theless, until that relationship progresses beyond the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship into friendship, it still remains at the level of instruction. The Socratic 
method of dialogue may be quite different from that of the village school 
mistress teaching the “3 Rs,” but in both cases instruction is being given, 
and if the communication does not move into a closer relationship the dia- 
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logue is unequal and the communication is consequently incomplete. 

Communication at its highest level is concerned with an encounter, a 
dialogue, between autonomous personalities, i.e. personalities who stand in 
a status of mutual respect towards each other. In its purest form it could 
be described as communion. 

In its encounter with the world the church has something to say at each 
of these levels of communication. There is a place for command and in- 
struction in the church’s task of communication to the world, for there are 
elements in its message in respect of law and ethics when the church has to 
preface its communication with “Thus saith the Lord,” and in a society 
which has yet to reach “the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” 
there is a place for insistence that the biblical message is “profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in righteous- 
ness” (II Tim. iii. 17). Yet command and instruction can never be the 
center or the goal of the church’s concern. It has always been the tempta- 
tion of the churches through an insistence upon ethical rectitude or credal 
orthodoxy to give the impression that they have been interested in com- 
munication with the world only at the levels of command or instruction, 
instead of showing that these aspects of the church’s proclamation are in- 
cluded in a love and compassion that desires dialogue and communion 
with the world that God created and came to redeem. 


Tue AUTONOMY OF INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY 


Professor Roger Mehl of Strassbourg has pointed out an important 
paradox. On the one hand there can be no real encounter between persons, 
no fundamental communication between them, unless I am prepared to 
“recognize the complete and legitimate ‘otherness’ of the other person”; 
but at the same time, if I accept the complete ‘otherness’ of the person over 
against whom I stand, how can I guarantee that the categories in which I am 
transmitting truth are common to us both? Or to use Professor Mehl’s own 
words, “What justification have I to claim that what is existential for me is 
also existential for him? Does not respect for the other person doom every 
attempt at communication?” Here, it would appear, is a complete contra- 
diction: (1) no real dialogue or communication is possible unless there is 
complete recognition of the ‘otherness’ of the other person, but (2) the 
recognition of this is the recognition that the other person is essentially ‘un- 
knowable,’ and that therefore one has “no guarantee that communication 
is possible.” 

Several comments may be made in reference to this dilemma. 

Since communication at its highest level is on the basis not of mere 
words but of total personalities, it involves the whole of me and the whole 
of you. This is a large claim for people to make upon each other, and it is 
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right that the individual should have his inner self protected from the in- 
trusion of unwelcome encounters. But although human personality is such 
that it can refuse to communicate if it wishes, and although no one has the 
right to impose an encounter with the person who does not wish it, it is 
always possible on the part of the one who wishes to communicate to demon- 
strate his readiness to do so, and it is always possible on the part of the one 
to whom that offer is made literally to give himself up to it, for it means 
throwing open the whole personality to the other person. That may have 
something to tell us about the hesitation of non-Christians to get themselves 
involved with the church and its message. 

Although we have no guarantee that real communication is ever really 
possible between two autonomous personalities, on the level of subjective 
experience we know that communication of a very deep kind can and does 
happen. There are moments in the experience of man and wife, for ex- 
ample, when this happens. We cannot say that at such times the communi- 
cation is complete, but we do know that it is utterly satisfying, although it 
would be impossible for the husband to prove to the satisfaction of any 
third party that what he knew his wife was thinking was in fact what the 
wife was thinking. The same is true of the other deep friendships of human 
experience. Communication at its deepest is a dialogue which reaches 
communion, and although it would appear to be completely subjective to 
anyone outside that communion, to those who share it it is objective fact: 
I cannot prove that what I and my friend think about Picasso is identical, 
any more than I can prove that we share the same conception of ‘redness,’ 
but in our relationships with each other I know and he knows that we think 
the same. 

The Christian must believe that the problem of human communication 
has received an entirely different dimension, because fundamentally it 
involves not simply my encounter with other individuals but the encounter 
both of them and of me with God. If there were no God and if he had 
not communicated with us in Jesus Christ then I could hardly begin to know 
my neighbour in any fundamental way, because we should be nothing more 
than little fortresses of self surrounded by a sea of mistrust, indifference 
and dissimulation. But if God has communicated with us in Christ, if 
he has stood where every man’s little ego has stood, then our communion 
with him implies that we can have communion with one another in him and 
through him. This is particularly seen in the church where Christians ap- 
proach their brother Christians, “in Christ.” 

But this should also affect the Christian’s ability and readiness to com- 
municate with the world, for just as Jesus Christ stood in the place where 
we stand, so through the Holy Spirit we should be prepared to stand where 
the world stands. It means that if “the middle wall of partition” that keeps 
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our personalities separate has been broken down in us, we should demon- 
strate in our attitude to all men the readiness to communicate, not simply 
by way of passing on commands or information but by the giving of our- 
selves. This is the crux of the matter in respect to the church’s task of com- 
municating the gospel: to stand where ‘they’ stand in the Spirit of Jesus, 
and in the open compassion that is willing to risk an encounter. Far beyond 
the questions of techniques, of the use of mass media, or of the church’s 
formal proclamation, the question of communication is for her primarily 
a question of the level at which that communication is attempted. It is a 
question of attitude, and attitude involves not merely the voice or the other 
senses but the whole personality of Christians. This is not something that 
can be put into new credal formulations, nor can it be by-passed by the em- 
ployment of new techniques (however important those things may be), but 
it is something which can only be attempted and transmitted by the whole 
church in its essential life and nature. At this point the problem of com- 
munication becomes involved with the problem of ecumenism. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELEVANCE 


A further problem in communicating the gospel may be set forth in an 
illustration. 

I began my ministry in Britain in 1945, a few weeks before the first 
atomic bomb was dropped, and I very well remember the consciousness that 
I had then, and which has never left me, that I and my colleagues in the 
ministry had the duty of interpreting the gospel within a situation that is 
entirely unprecedented in the world’s history. How could it be done? How 
could we declare the gospel in which we believed and interpret its relevance 
within a world where all the traditional concepts of men appeared to be 
thrown back into a chaos of relativism? As we began to look forward to 
the establishment of the World Council of Churches in 1948 the whole 
problem which faced us in all its incomprehensible vastness seemed to be 
expressed in the very title of the main theme that had been chosen for the 
Amsterdam Assembly, “Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.” 

Was the claim a true one? One day in 1948 I sat musing in my study. 
Glancing idly along the shelves of my bookcases, my eye alighted upon the 
title of another book, Man’s Dilemma and God’s Answer. It was almost 
the same title as that which had been chosen for Amsterdam, and it was 
certainly the same theme, but the significance of this book was that it had 
been published in 1944, a whole year before Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It 
was pre-atomic, but it dealt with the same theme. Then more book titles 
came into my view: Christianity and the Crisis, published in 1933; Revolu- 
tionary Religion, published in 1930. I picked up a book which seemed to 
state in its title the kind of dilemma which I myself was facing at that mo- 
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ment, The Preacher and the Modern Mind, and it had been published in 
1912. It reminded me of other books which had been published during or 
even before the World War I—Dr. Denney’s The Atonement and the Modern 
Mind, P. T. Forsyth’s Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, Shailer 
Matthew’s The Gospel and Modern Man, William Temple’s Faith and Mod- 
ern Thought, and A. E. Garvie’s The Christian Certainty and Modern Per- 
plexity. I went further back, and discovered that in 1880 Dr. Robert Dale 
uttered these words to a group of students: 
A hundred years ago, fifty years ago, thirty years ago, our fathers 

were in possession of exact definitions of all the great truths of the 

Christian Faith. Immense provinces of Christian doctrine were laid down 

in their theological schemes with all the definiteness and clearness of an 

Ordnance Survey. . . . Now all this has passed away. The power of the 

theological tradition is decaying. . . . The substance of the ancient 

faith remains, but people find it hard to give their faith a definite 

expression; and on many questions which seem remote from the central 

truths of the Christian revelation there is the greatest indecision and 

uncertainty. 


Dr. Dale might very well have been speaking today rather than seventy-five 
years ago. 

Having started on my trail I had to follow it through, so I went back 
to those great sixteenth and seventeenth century systems of theology which 
had appeared so solid and trustworthy to Robert Dale. Some of them were 
there on my bookshelves—twenty-four volumes of the works of Dr. John 
Owen, twelve volumes of the works of Dr. Thomas Goodwin, Calvin’s /nsti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion, and some writings of Luther. There they 
were, covering every doctrine of the Christian Faith, and clothing it with a 
logic that seemed to be so substantial and irrefutable—the sixteenth and 
seventeetnh centuries in all their theological massiveness. 

But the element of doubt crept in, for there in the middle was a little 
leather-bound octavo volume by one of my favorite Puritans, Jeremiah 
Burroughes, entitled Christ’s Trumpet of Peace to the World, and published 
posthumously in 1657. 

Then I realized that for all their seeming permanence these massive 
systems of theology were not what they had often appeared to be to their 
successors: they were not tables of the divine law written on rock to last 
for ever, but they were attempts to translate the eternal gospel into terms 
that would be intelligible for the particular generations in which they were 
written, for these men lived in societies almost as revolutionary and explo- 
sive as our own. Think of the incredible courage of Martin Luther in 
breaking with an ecclesiastical system which for over a thousand years had 
dictated all the norms of the civilization that men knew, and which even 
seemed to hold the powers of heaven or hell over a man’s soul. The moral 
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and intellectual courage of the Reformers sprang out of the times in which 
they were living. These were the times that were to witness the Copernican 
revolution which showed men that they lived not on a flat earth at the center 
of the universe, but that the earth was round and that it was a third-rate 
satellite of a fourth-rate star; these were the times that developed the great 
potential of the newly-invented printing machine, and these were the times 
when new horizons would be opened up by the discovery of the New World. 
William Ames, whose theology dominated the thought of America until the 
end of the eighteenth century, was an exile in Holland for most of his work- 
ing life, and Owen and Goodwin were not merely scholars who spent their 
time thinking out theological systems in cloistered Oxford, but they were 
at the same time leading figures in the bitterest civil war of English history: 
their writings were an attempt to re-think the Christian faith in terms of the 
revolutionary society in which they were living, an attempt to state again 
the relationship between “Man’s disorder and God’s design.” 

This then is the task of communication that constantly faces the church 
—to bring home to our own generation, in terms that it will understand, the 
unchangeable truth of the gospel. It is a humble task which the theologian 
tries to fulfill, but it is indispensable. It is humble, because it does not lie 
within his power to interpret God’s Word in terms that can be guaranteed 
to serve adequately for all time. Any claim to do so gets very near to the 
blasphemy of claiming a revelation that can be set against the revelation of 
our Lord himself, and perhaps the unwillingness of the churches to bring 
their own historic confessions under the judgment of the gospel itself is an 
indication that this sin has not been unknown in the history of the church. 
At the same time, this task of the theologian is indispensable, because only 
as the church applies itself to this duty can it begin to fulfill its essential 
function, that of being a witness (martus) to Jesus Christ. 


Goop News or Gop’s ACTION 


What then are we to say of the content of the gospel that we are to 
communicate? A whole lifetime could not exhaust this subject, but in an 
equally true sense the gospel can be put into a single sentence: “God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world to himself” (II Cor. 5:19). As we study 
the kerygma in the New Testament, certain features appear to be of par- 
ticular importance to our consideration. 

It is a gospel which is only “gospel” (good news) because it is cen- 
tered in God’s action. 

It is true that a good deal of the Bible is concerned with what God says 
to men: the Law communicated by God to Moses on Sinai, and the ethical 
demands of the prophets all depend upon the divine imperative, “Thus saith 
the Lord”; and although we have found in recent years that the New Testa- 
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ment is not so completely concerned with teaching qua teaching as some theo- 
logians at the beginning of this century thought, yet we have to admit that 
a considerable part of the Gospels is devoted to the things Jesus said. It 
must be noted, however, that when God speaks to man, in the Bible he speaks 
in judgment. In a very real sense the declamation of the divine law implies 
not salvation but condemnation. 

Nevertheless, when God acts he acts in pure grace. Canon T. O. Wedel 
has pointed out that the verse with which the Ten Commandments are intro- 
duced is concerned with grace and not with law—“I am the Lord your God, 
who brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage”— 
and that the word “therefore” ought to be inserted between this and all that 
follows (Ex. 20:2). In other words, the judgment of God is always set 
within God’s grace—or, as I would want to put it, what God says to us in 
judgment is always set within the context of what He has done for us. 

Ultimately, of course, one cannot separate the word and the action of 
God for they are both equally the expression of his purpose, but if the gos- 
pel which we preach is to give men hope in the face of their present anxiety 
and despair it will have to center in something which has been done. The 
story of the Old Testament can be read as a climax of deliverance: the 
promise of deliverance from the power of the serpent in the Garden of 
Eden, the deliverance of Noah from the flood, the deliverance of Israel from 
Egypt, the deliverance from the Philistines, the deliverance of David from 
Saul, the deliverances of Judah in the times of the later kings, the deliver- 
ance from the captivity, and so on to the deliverances recorded in the 
Apocrypha. On the other hand, we have there a double axis, for the Word 
of the Lord uttered through the Law and the prophets was always pointing 
Israel to the real enemy within itself, back to God’s judgment upon sin. So 
we can trace this double axis of deliverance and judgment, of divine action 
and divine word, until in Jesus Christ they come together in a life which 
was wholly action and wholly word—the climax of God’s grace in man’s 
deliverance, and the culminating word of judgment uttered by God against 
men’s sin. 

This could introduce a lengthy discussion of the meaning and signifi- 
cance of sacraments. Suffice it to point out that when the people of Israel 
wished to symbolize God’s action of grace towards them, they sealed it in a 
deed; Noah built an altar after the Flood, Jacob set up a stone at Bethel, 
Moses erected an altar at Jehovah-nissi after the defeat of Amelek, and 
Joshua built a monument of twelve stones after the passage across the 
Jordan. As an illustration, consider that last incident (Joshua 4:19ff.) in 
more detail. Four important facts stand out: 

(1) It is an action, something which God has done on their behalf 

(2) The appropriation of this experience into the life of the people 
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which is being sealed and symbolized in the action of Joshua and Israel 
in Gilgal. 

was not merely in the monument itself, but perhaps even more significantly 
it was in the building of the monument: the action of God called forth a 
symbolic action by the people. 

(3) The seal of God’s covenant mercy to Israel at the time of the 
crossing of Jordan was not merely limited to a particular time and place. 
God had acted for them in that particular time and place, but the purpose 
of the action in Gilgal was to seal the mercy that he had shown to them 
then, in perpetuity. 

(4) There was the significant looking back to the great deliverance 
which had produced in them their first consciousness of being a covenant 
people—the deliverance from the Red Sea. Their present deliverance had 
to be seen in relation to that greater deliverance, and what happened at 
Jordan simply served to make actual again what had happened in coming 
out of Egypt. 

These points lead us to the very center of an understanding of sacra- 
ment, and particularly of the dominical sacraments which have a very spe- 
cial importance in the communication of the Gospel today. They transmit 
to us God’s mercy in action, and it is that which God has done for man which 
is of central importance for men in the bewilderment of the present time. 


Tue GosPeL or Gop’s DEED IN History 


The second aspect of the gospel which I would single out for special 
emphasis is the fact that God has acted in history. 
The point has been well made by Emil Brunner when he wrote: 


To the Christian faith revelation does not mean a reverent process of 
tracing the ways of God in history. Indeed, history as such is not a divine 
revelation; it merely represents humanity as a whole in its need of 
redemption. . . . The peculiar thing about Christianity—the one which 
gives great offence—is this: it is absolutely concerned with an external 
historical fact. . . . All depends upon the fact that the Word did become 
flesh, and this means that the eternal entered into the sphere of external 
historical fact. To be “made flesh” means among other things an actual 
state of presence, sensible, external, non-spiritualized. Incarnation means 
entering into the realm of visible fact, being the object of police reports, 
a subject for the photographer, for the commonplace journalist, and 
other things of that kind. It is a state in which an individual can be 
touched, handled, or photographed; it is an isolated fact within time and 
space, the filling of a certain point within time and space which apart 
from this fact would have remained empty, and which can be filled with 
this fact alone: all this belongs to the actuality of the Incarnation of the 


Word.' 


1. The Mediator, by Emil Brunner. Copyright, 1947, W. L. Jenkins, The Westminster Press, 
p. 15. 
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Theologians on both sides of the Atlantic have moved a long way from 
those self-confident days when it was imagined that by a careful analysis 
of St. Mark and “Q” they could arrive at a clear picture of “the Jesus of 
history”; nevertheless, we shall end up in a position far worse than those 
who entertained this hope if our theological research is not centered in the 
same conviction that they had, namely, that there was a Jesus in history. He 
may be essentially ‘unknowable,’ and when we have discovered all we can 
we may find that we have only brushed against the hem of his garment; but 
nevertheless he lived and was man. As with so much theological specula- 
tion, the presumption of the older liberals in thinking that they could dis- 
cover everything about Jesus by an exercise of the intellect alone may have 
been very great, but their religious instinct that He was there in history to 
be found was absolutely right. 


In 1941, at the height of the war, the Religious Department of the 
B.B.C. asked Miss Dorothy Sayers, a British novelist who had made her 
name by writing detective novels to write a sequence of plays on the life of 
Jesus Christ. She took her job seriously, and The Man Born to be King was 
a masterpiece of religious drama which communicated the story of Jesus 
Christ to the British public with a shocking relevance that thousands felt 
for the first time. Naturally the storm broke about her ears, but the prin- 
ciples of her writing may perhaps be described by this passage from the 
introduction to her plays: 


God was executed by people painfully like us, in a society very 
similar to our own in the over-ripeness of the most splendid and sophisti- 
cated Empire the world has ever seen. In a nation famous for its religious 
genius and by a government renowed for its efficiency, He was executed by 
a corrupt church, a timid politician and a fickle proletariat led by pro- 
fessional agitators. His executioners made vulgar jokes about Him, called 
Him filthy names, taunted Him, smacked Him in the face, flogged Him 
with the cat, and hanged Him on the common gibbet—a bloody, dusty, 
sweaty, and sordid business. 


If you show people that, they are shocked. So they should be. If that 
does not shock them, nothing can. If the mere representation of it has an 
air of irreverence, what is to be said about the deed? It is curious that 
people who are filled with horrified indignation whenever a cat kills a 
sparrow can hear the story of the killing of God, Sunday after Sunday, 
and not experience any shock at all.” 


The church is committed to communicate that, and in such a way that 
men and women will be faced with what was done, and to whom, and what 
was their part in it; for if it is an essential part of God’s grace to men that 
he should act in this way within history, then it also means that we are set 


2. Dorothy Sayers, The Man Born to Be King (New York: Harper & Brothers). 
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right on the stage where that drama was enacted. As Dorothy Sayers has 
observed, “We played the parts in that tragedy” and are playing them to- 
day; but “we cannot see the irony, for we the audience are now the actors 
and do not know the end of the play.” Communication is worth discussing 
only if it will help us to tear down the curtain and reveal to this generation’s 
audience that it is set in the center of the stage. 


Goop News or CuHrRIsT 


God acted in history in Jesus Christ. This Man Jesus is also the eter- 
nal Christ—‘“before all worlds,” the one who should come. It was God’s 
eternal Word who was born of Mary, lived among men, died on the cross, 
and who rose again and is ascended to the very seat and center of God 
himself. More than that, if Jesus is “our Great Contemporary,” then he is 
not a dead Jesus but a living Christ. God is acting now in our situation. 


Earlier in this paper Dr. R. W. Dale was quoted. There is a story 
about the great preacher that on one occasion, the Saturday before Easter 
Sunday, he found himself in his study utterly barren of ideas for the next 
day’s sermon. Suddenly, the truth of that which he had preached so often 
hit him—Christ was risen! He is alive! He was with Him there in that 
room! And the preacher who had preached so often of the resurrection ran 
through the house shouting “He is risen! He is risen!” It is this victory 
of the gospel which also needs to be preached to a church that often feels 
discouraged, and to a world that feels defeated—God in Christ has acted 
for us, he has acted in our story, and he is alive and active now in pouring 
out into our hands the treasures of his grace. We have to tell men that, and 
we have to tell it to them in terms that they will not only understand but so 
that they will face the challenge that “Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday, 
today, and for ever.” 


One vital factor in the study of ‘communication’ is in danger of being 
forgotten. Unless the reality of what God has done in Christ has gripped 
us personally, all study of communication and all consideration of new 
techniques will be futile. Piety, still less pietism, is no substitute for the 
discipline of theology, but neither is the intellectual pursuit of theology any 
substitute for a living faith. There is no communication between the 
preacher and his congregation unless he makes a living encounter with 
Jesus Christ possible. In this task the minister or priest is but a vehicle or 
channel by which God’s grace can come to men; but to be a channel of 
grace, a means of communication between God and men, is not like a pipe- 
line which is passive and limited in its size and capacity. We are more like 
the wood in a forest fire: we cannot pass on the light and warmth until 
we have caught the blaze ourselves. 
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Articles on Current Books 


Communication from Three Angles 
By James W. Carty, Jr. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE CuRIsTIAN FarrH. By Hendrik Kraemer. Westminster 
Press. Philadelphia, 1956. 128 pages. $2.50. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ComMunicaTIon. By F. W. Dillistone. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1956. 156 pages. $3.00. 


Crisis In Communication: A CHrisTIAN EXAMINATION OF THE Mass Menta. By 
Malcolm Boyd. Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1957. 
128 pages. $2.95. 


Three provocative books on religious communication have been written by two 
continental scholars with traditionalist perspectives and an American who came out 
of an activistic background. 

All three authors agree that personal communication—man to man and man 
to God—is the most significant kind of relation. This conclusion they reached 
through widely varied experiences: 

Dr. Hendrik Kraemer is a Dutch specialist in language, culture, history of 
religions, and missions. 

Dr. F. W. Dillistone is British, an Anglican priest, and professor of theology, 
with an interest in symbolism. 

The Rev. Malcolm Boyd is an American former advertising executive turned 
clergyman but still concerned with the mass media. 

Dr. Kraemer, long-time professor at Leiden university in Holland, presents the 
biblical view that man has been created for dialogues with God. 

In the view of that Dutch churchman, who also has done Bible translation 
work in Indonesia, “Revelation means that God wants to be known, not to be 
known about.” 

In fact, Dr. Kraemer terms communication the funadmental fact of existence. 
It is characterized, he explains, by “man’s response in love to God’s speaking to him.” 

Dr. Kraemer was the first director of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, 
Switzerland. He reviewed his eight years there in directing the cooperative study- 
worship ventures of religious figures of many lands and says those experiences show 
that communication involved “full recognition of each other.” 

That author believes “communication of the gospel has a quality of its own, 
different from communication as generally understood and on a different level.” 
For, he adds, a religious conversation involves not only two talkers, but a third and 
chief communicator, the invisible third partner called the Holy Spirit. 

The failures of the church to communicate effectively in history are described 
in a penetrating analysis by Dr. Kraemer. He discusses the consequences—such as 
the inquisition—that followed the inability of religious leaders to talk with 
“heretics.” He shows the sterility of the church in refraining from conversations 
with Moslems in Africa and with other non-Christian groups elsewhere. 
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The breakdown of religious communications persists today both within and 
outside the church, Dr. Kraemer adds, and the world listens with respect to humanists 
but not to theologians possessed with the same erudition. 


For one reason, the author declares, the church is unaware that the gospel has 
symbolic connotations which the world, in its cultural state, is unable to under- 
stand. That contention of his appears in a brilliant, but all too brief analysis of the 
psychological, cultural and sociological factors which account for the breakdown 
of communications. 


Dr. Kraemer believes the modern means of mass communications produce 
confusion and are sometimes demonic. The need, he declares, is not to use them, but 
to produce men of conscience who can change them. 


He is hopeful that if the faith of Christians is deep enough, they will develop 
creative ways and receive the power for communicating effectively in our time. 


Dr. Dillistone, dean of Liverpool Cathedral and a former theology professor 
at Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, Mass., evidently witnessed the 
difficulties of communicating even in two cultures so close, the British and American. 


For one of his dominant themes is how Christianity can bridge the cultural gulf. 
He calls on church leaders to face realistically the radically different world-views and 
concepts of the Bible and science. 


Dr. Dillistone believes it is necessary for church leaders to concentrate on 
proclaiming “the essential message.” For him, it is the story of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and a picture of the place of his death and resurrection. 


Communication of this message, the Anglican dean says, revolves around two 
senses: seeing and hearing. For involved are God’s Image (Jesus) and God’s word. 


“Moreover, the process of communication can never be regarded as complete,” 
Dr. Dillistone affirms. “God is still communicating Himself through images and 
through words which transmit the definitive revelation in Christ to later places 
and times.” 

The author believes that divine communication must be related to the char- 
acteristic manner by which man has handled his own images and words, or the 
communication would not be meaningful. Dr. Dillistone describes man’s communi- 
cative process as involving the two steps of building relationships and sharing 
information. 

Dr. Dillistone calls the parable and story the most adequate media for proclaim- 
ing the good news of the gospel. “The parable shows how the great event breaks 
into history,” he explains, and “the story proclaims that the event has broken into 
history.” 

Dr. Dillistone says oral communication has been the most effective type for 
proclaiming the gospel. He also stresses the significance of the non-verbal—the 
painting, symbolic designs, sculpture, architecture, ritual forms, and mystery-dramas. 

The Anglican believes the church should not neglect television—which appeals 
to a wider range of sensitivities than any other device—and the press, radio, and 
films. For, if these are not used, he declares, “the greater part of the world will 
continue to be unaware” that God’s communications to man have been made. 

But, Dr. Dillistone reminds readers, the person to person encounter and the 
sacramental drama are “the indispensable media for final and decisive Christian 
communication.” Important also, he adds, are the symbolic drama and segments of 
living experience, as the witness of a Christian teacher or a missionary pioneer. 
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Boyd contends, “We are being evangelized by our secular technical society far 
more than we are in the process of evangelizing it for Jesus Christ.” 

A faculty member at Union Theological seminary in New York, he has 
had a foot in both the secular and religious realms. Before entering seminary, he 
was a radio producer for an advertising agency and later a general manager for a 
firm producing radio-TV programs. 

Boyd’s book is jam-packed with interesting references about how mass media 
productions can set forth a moral, a Christian message. 

He does not deplore the fact we live in “an age of publicity.” Still he warns 
that the church should not exploit mass media in immoral ways, but should use 
them creatively and at the same time stand in judgment of improper use of communi- 
cations techniques by other groups. 

Boyd probably over-estimates the power of the mass media to mould public 
opinion. If he ever saw teen-agers eat pop corn and talk to each other during a 
western movie, he wouldn’t believe in “captive audiences.” But he is right in saying 
that every Christian should be a vigorous public relations man for the Christian 
faith and that the church “is a communications center of salvation.” 

Do these three authors communicate themselves, which is the final test of whether 
they can apply their own theory? Dr. Kraemer’s style is delightful, lucid and 
compelling. Boyd writes in a deadening pattern that lacks variety and sufficient 
imagery. Dr. Dillistone is too abstract and wordy, really is too academic and formal 
to have powerful writing. Unless writers on communications are effective themselves 
in their presentations of their ideas, they will not convince their audiences of their 


truths. 


? 








Philo and the Church Fathers 


By Quirinus Breen 


THIS ARTICLE BEGAN AS A REVIEW 
of Professor Harry A. Wolfson’s The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, Vou. 1: 
Faith, Trinity, Incarnation.’ It struck me almost at once that to review this book I 
would have to describe the whole of which it is a part. The whole will eventually 
constitute a series of some ten stout volumes, of which the present one is the fifth to 
have been published. The title of this series is Structure and Growth of Philosophic 
Systems from Plato to Spinoza. All volumes are published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

1. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1956, 635 pages. Indexes. $10.00. 

The first book came out in 1934: The Philosophy of Spinoza: Unfolding the 
Latent Processes of his Reasoning, (two volumes). The second, also in two volumes, 
appeared in 1947: Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Islam. The third is The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, of which 
Volume I deals with Faith, Trinity, and Incarnation. The subtitle of the second 
volume is not yet announced. I take it that there will be a book on medieval philosophy 
proper. The work on Spinoza will be revised. Finally, there will be an introductory 
book on Greek philosophy before Philo. This is Professor Wolfson’s life work, and 
one cannot but wish him many more years and unabated energy. 

Professor Wolfson writes a simple prose. It is free from jargon. His work is so 
clearly organized that to read it seems almost effortless. The author may have aimed 
at such as I who am not a specialist in philosophy or in theology. Like Descartes 
he may well have aimed to hold the attention of both laymen and laywomen, and it 
should not be astonishing if beginners in the history of philosophy should be assigned 
certain of his chapters as required reading. It not rash to think that Wolfson’s 
writings, like Toynbee’s, may some day be dinner conversation pieces. 

This remark about style had to be made at the outset because the title of the 
series and the titles of the several volumes in the series have a forbidding look. 
This is not to say that the series will offer a study of two milleniums of philosophical 
systems in a ten-easy-lessons fashion. Not even Harry Wolfson can do that. Not only 
is the entire subject very long in time, but each stage of it is very complex. What I 
mean to say is that as one proceeds from section to section and from chapter to 
chapter one need never lose one’s bearings. The author offers many helps. Thus 
he is never in a hurry. Though he has a rule of economy, he never spares a repetition 
if there is danger of losing an antecedent. Also, he frequently offers summaries at 
the end of chapters and of sections. The beginner will profit from frequent reading 
of the prefaces and the chapters which offer general conclusions. 

The series has been getting rave reviews from the most competent experts. 
“Quite beyond comparison,” “magistral,” “monumental,” are words they deem not 
too rich for it. And while the encomiums pertain to the style as well as to the content, 
it is more specifically for the content that the praises are of fullest throat. The major 
theme is that from Philo (c. B.C. 20 - c. A.D. 50) to Spinoza (1632-77), Jewish and 
Christian and Moslem philosophy held to divine revelation as a true source of knowl- 
edge alongside of the natural reason of man as a true source of knowledge. This 
period of nearly seventeen centuries begins with Philo Judaeus and it ends with 
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Spinoza. That is, Philo translated the substance of the Old Testament revelation 
into philosophical language, mainly Plato’s, but always maintaining the Scriptures as 
the critic of Plato and of all philosophy. By his genius Philo was able so to impress 
this upon his age that he set the pattern of much New Testament thought on the 
relation of revelation to philosophy. The pattern continued in the Fathers, in the 
scholastics, and in the early moderns up to Spinoza. Spinoza put a period to all this. 
What does this amount to? It is tantamount to a new periodization in the history of 
philosophy. I confess to not yet having read every word of Wolfson, but before I com- 
plete reading of him I expect to meet with precisely this description which is every- 
where implied. It also means that Philo was a philosophical genius of the highest or- 
der, for he gave to three world religions theologies to whose revelatory content philo- 
sophical reflection has been joined as intimately as one Siamese twin is to the other. 
To me the new discovery here is that Philo the Jew did this first. It was not first done 
by St. Paul and St. John, nor by Justin Martyr, much less by Augustine or Thomas 
Aquinas. Furthermore, certain concepts which in their final definition and combina- 
tion are of the stuff of, say, the dogma of the Trinity, were projected first by Philo; 
their final definition and combination in the Fathers were arrived at by philosophical 
methods. This is perhaps the most striking and perhaps the most shocking of 
Wolfson’s conclusions. For it heads in the direction of taking the mystery out of 
the Trinity. Among the defenses of revelation as a source of knowledge it is a common- 
place to identify the orthodox dogma of the Trinity as something which philosophy 
could not possibly have hit upon. The shock is even ruder than that given by 
Darwin. That the idea of God as a Trinity is praised as a dynamic one, of great 
cultural significance, does not diminish the shock, for it only adds to the stature of 
philosophy. 

It is now perhaps manifest that theologians will have to get acquainted with 
this author. Wolfson has indeed been aware of what he has done. In the preface 
to The Philosophy of the Church Fathers (p. ix) he tells of a Christian friend who 
had read its chapters on the New Testament. This friend said he could “not accept 
the view that the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation [which is similarly 
dealt with] as contained in the New Testament had a human origin and a piecemeal 
development.” His friend conceded “the propriety of such inquiries into these New 
Testament teachings, provided they are taken not as dealing with the true origin of 
these teachings but with what may appear to the human mind with regard to their 
origin from the verbal expressions in which these teachings were made known.” 
To his Christian friend Professor Wolfson made this reply: “Even in the study of 
nature, philosophers often wonder whether the laws discovered by science, upon which 
men ultimately rely for the building of bridges and the flying of airplanes, are based 
upon a knowledge of nature as it really is or only upon appearances. No historian 
investigating texts of Scripture, whether of the Jewish or of the Christian Scripture, 
should therefore object to being considered by theologians as dealing only with 
appearances.” The Delphic oracle might have spoken thus: though it can satisfy 
both questioner and answerer, yet it must await what happens in order to know what 
may have been its meaning. The distinction between appearance and reality is no 
clearer than the distinction between the thing and the real thing. If Professor Wolf- 
son’s method is not disallowed—and his friend does not appear to disallow it—it must 
go on ond on. There is no more a brake to be applied to it than there was to the 
method of Galileo or Newton or Darwin. All these made distinctions of a similar 
sort such as that between first and second causes. Yet withal when the question is 
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asked how the universe was made, the answers of astronomers and geologists give 
more actual meaningful conceptual content to the how or the process than the answer 
that God made it. To the believer it is everlastingly true that God made the world. 
But the “mode” cannot be known save in terms of a process knowable to reason. 

No doubt there will be mysteries enough after the last philosopher has spoken. 
But definitions of the mysteries are likely to differ and change. Now in the making 
of the definition—or dogmas—the Fathers of the church made use of philosophic 
terms and of philosophic methods of reasoning. To that extent they are fair game 
for philosophers. To that extent the dogma of the generation of the Logos, the 
dogmas of the Trinity and of the Incarnation are not to be dealt with as mysteries. 
The statements of these dogmas will be made to appear contrived. 

This will make many a heart fail. For, some will say, if one can no longer 
consider the dogma of, say, the Trinity a mystery, one may as well declare Christianity 
itself to have been a colossal error. I do not believe that Wolfson would draw that 
conclusion. He would not conclude that for Christianity any more than he would for 
Judaism or Islam. He makes no attack against religion. He is merely operating on the 
assumption that the philosopher must analyze what is philosophically analyzable. 
He finds the dogma of the Trinity philosophically analyzable. Wolfson means to 
say that the dogma was philosophically contrived or put together. What mystery 
is left? Certainly not more than recurring mysteries like the union of soul and body. 
If the Fathers persisted in calling it a mystery, is it not because they meant to say 
that the stated dogma defines God, that to say Trinity as stated in the dogma is to 
say God? The author nowhere reproaches the Fathers for this. He simply goes about 
his business of philosophical analysis. There is here no investigation of man’s search 
for God, or of God’s search for man. The sleuthing pertains to dogmas as defined by 
conciliar majorities. 

For theologians who are mounted on such dogmas the riding is likely to be 
rough. Being no theologian gives me a proper excuse for not contending in this 
course. If I should place a wager it would be a very safe one; which has nothing 
directly to do with winning or losing. I would wager that on many points Professor 
Wolfson will be challenged. Some challengers may be formidable. But meanwhile 
it seems dead certain that henceforth no dogmatic theologian can properly pursue 
his vocation as if Wolfson had not written. Professor George Boas said it well in his 
review of Wolfson’s Philo.? There it concerns a point on which some scholars will 
disagree with Wolfson, to wit, on his contention “that medieval philosophy began 
with Philo.” Boas continues: “Yet from now on they will not only have to consider 
that thesis with great seriousness, but also to give reasons why they do not accept it.” 
Though the historian has a certain moral right to abstain from the contest as such, 
one may properly ask him how it compares with other historic contests. Well, to this 
historian it has the makings of a contest as big as any yet seen in church history. 
It will take some time to get under way, for the issue cannot be well joined before 
the Wolfson thesis has been fully stated and before there are manifested its implica- 
tions for corollary dogmas made clear to piety by long experience through liturgy, 
literature, and art. 

Wo.rson’s MeTHopD 


Professor Wolfson is much concerned that we understand his method. It is a 
method which he already described in 1929, in his Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, 
pp. 24-29. He did so again in 1934, in his The Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. I, pp. 


2. Journal of the History of Ideas, 1X, 3 (June, 1948), p. 392. 
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20-31, and also in his Philo (1947), Vol. I, pp. 102-107. In his latest book, The 
Philosophy of the Church Fathers, pp. vi-vii, he refers to the above passages, quoting 
a paragraph from his description of method in the Philo. He promises to “describe it 
more fully in a general introductory chapter to be included in the first book of the 
entire series.” 

The name given by Wolfson to his method is “the hypothetico-deductive method 
of text study.” Its main traits are manifested in a paragraph in the Philo (I, pp. 
106-107) the one which he quotes on pp. vi and vii of The Philosophy of the Church 
Fathers. Here it is: 

Briefly stated, the basis of this method is the assumption that every philosopher 
in the main course of the history of philosophy either reproduces former philosophers 
or interprets them or criticizes them. Now if every philosopher in the past did act- 
ually tell us the processes of his own reasoning from the very inception of this thought 
to its complete maturation, then the history of philosophy would be simply a matter of 
collecting and classifying philosophic data. But the philosophers rarely give expres- 
sion to the full content of their mind. Some of them only rhapsodize; some of them 
veil their thought underneath some artificial literary form; some of them philosophize 
as birds sing, without being aware that they are repeating ancient tunes. Words, in 
general, by the very limitation of their nature, conceal one’s thought as much as they 
reveal it; and the uttered words of philosophers, at their best and fullest, are nothing 
but floating buoys which signal the presence of submerged unuttered thoughts. The 
purpose of historical research in philosophy, therefore, is to uncover these unuttered 
thoughts, to reconstruct the latent processes of reasoning that always lie behind 
uttered words, and to try to determine the true meaning of what is said by tracing 
back the story of how it came to be said, and why it was said in the manner in which 
it was said. 

To explain well what this paragraph means would require giving much illustra- 
tive matter from the various Wolfson volumes. To condense it into a few paragraphs 
invites the danger of misstatement. But brevity being necessary, I shall try to avoid 
errors, at least egregious ones. 

The method grew out of Professor Wolfson’s serious preoccupation with 
philosophers of various traditions. These traditions are: the pagan Greek and 
Latin, the Hebrew, the Christian, and the Islamic. Since the pagan Latin is largely 
a continuation of the pagan Greek they are lumped together. They constitute no 
special complication, for they represent that which is generally considered philosophy 
in both form and content. What to do with Jewish, Christian, and Islamic? Generally 
they are lumped together under the name of medieval philosophy, but with the 
Christian predominating. That is, Moslem and Jewish philosophy is usually regarded 
as preparatory to the Christian which reached its peak in the thirteenth century. This 
view Wolfson does not share. Each of these three traditions must be taken equally 
seriously. Herein lies one of Wolfson’s very great contributions. 

The method likewise grew out of the author’s concern to do full justice to each 
individual philosopher within each of these traditions. We may again limit ourselves 
to the Jewish, Moslem, and Christian. The several works of these philosophers were 
written in Greek, Latin, Syriac, Hebrew, and Arabic. There was a good deal of bor- 
rowing from the classical Greek and from one another. Crucial terms, as well as 
names, were either transliterated or translated, and in turn got meanings suited to 
the comprehension of the several traditions and also reflecting idiosyncracies of the 
individual philosophers who used them. All these writings are laced with references 
to various sacred writings: the Jewish to the Old Testament, the Christian to the Old 
and the New Testament, the Islamic mainly to the Koran. Philosophical exposition 
often takes the form of allegorical interpretation of texts from the sacred writings. 
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For Wolfson to have achieved some mastery over all this is indeed remarkable. But 
he did more. He began in the faith that in all this diversity of tradition and of 
individual peculiarities there was the possibility of finding that which made philo- 
sophical sense, or was philosophically coherent. And his faith was, on the showing, 
justified. I have not seen an explicit explanation of Wolfson’s term “hypothetico- 
deductive method,” but it appears at least to mean: (1) that he invariably assumed a 
writer to be philosophically coherent; (2) that he tried by much trial and error to 
find the key, or keys, to a writer’s peculiar manner of utterance. The method generally 
paid off. 


The method paid off handsomely with respect to his study of Philo. This Alex- 
andrian Jew has generally either been ignored as of no importance in the history of 
philosophy, or his writings have been considered as a mere continuation of the Greek 
philosophers. Wolfson finds him to be the initiator of a period seventeen centuries 
long in the history of philosophy, a period terminated by Spinoza. How was this 
magnificent rehabilitation made possible? Things like this are too complex for a 
simple formula to explain. Yet the hypothetico-deductive method tells much. It was 
impartially applied to scores of writers who, it was suspected, would yield philosophi- 
cal substance. They were treated seriously in the expectation that they would be 
philosophically coherent. Then, nothing daunted with regard to their respective 
manners of utterance, he patiently set himself to find out what they severally meant 
to say. The test was coherence. The Wolfson impartiality extended to philosophers 
of the all three traditions: Jewish, Moslem, and Christian. What he found led him 
to conclude that, contrary to almost universal opinion, the Christian philosophers 
did not qualitatively predominate. In fact, he found that it was a Jew, Philo, who 
had given to philosophy in each of the three traditions its major subject matters 
and problems. Likewise, the era ended with a Jew, Spinoza. Owing again largely 
to his method, Wolfson has put Spinoza in a perspective in which none since Philo 
seems his peer. I recommend attentive reading of the Philo, Vol. Il, Chapter XIV, 
“What is New in Philo?” and The Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. II, Chapter XXI, 
“What is New in Spinoza?” 


Professor Wolfson compares his method with that used by modern biologists. 
Philosophers and philosophical systems were classified or periodized according to 
their usefulness to “a great part of mankind who share common beliefs and a common 
way of life.” But really such a procedure is as useless as 


the old-fashioned speculation as to how to classify species, when species were held to 
be unalterably and firmly fixed from creation and their classifications were only half- 
intuitive generalizations based upon inadequate data superficially studied. When, how- 
ever, as a result of a century’s research, beginning with Linnaeus and ending in Dar- 
win’s voyage on H. M. S. Beagle, investigators began to base their speculations on 
species on extensive accumulations of specimens and the study of the internal struc- 
tures of those specimens, the various attempts at their classification from then on 
were based upon a solid foundation of reality, even though the boundary lines be- 
tween species were no longer firmly fixed. Let us also set sail on some Beagle of our 
own in search of philosophic specimens and, after we have found them, let us study 
their internal structures and then, from their internal structures, let us try to learn 
something about the origin and classification of their species, which species we com- 
monly call periods in the history of philosophy or systems of philosophy.® 


3. Philo, Il, 441-2. 
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PHILO AS PHILOSOPHER 


We may now take a closer look at the achievement of Philo.* As was said, he 
is the founder of a philosophical movement which prevailed in Judaism, Islam, and 
Christianity and which lasted for seventeen centuries, that is, till Spinoza. However 
the tradition from which Philo drew and to which this seventeen centuries’ philo- 
sophical movement remained true, was not Philo’s creation. This tradition had two 
basic elements: the Greek philosophy, mainly Platonic; and the Old Testament 
literature regarded by Judaism as supernaturally revealed. Alexandrian Jews had 
long been confronted by the Greek philosophy, and by and large had accepted it 
as an honest effort to know first truths and in many ways had actually succeeded in 
knowing them. But the truth of Scripture was considered superior, nay, supreme. 
The problem of problems here was how the philosophers could know as much as 
they did of truths found in the Scriptures. Did they get it from Moses and the 
prophets in some way or other? Or could the natural reason have attained such 
truths? Then, too, there were efforts to harmonize the philosophers with the 
Scriptures. This stimulated the use of allegory in Scripture interpretation. Allegory 
had a notable place in Judaism apart from this new concern; now it was elaborated 
in a new direction. Generally the literal meaning of Scripture was not relinquished, 
though some were extreme allegorizers. Such was the tradition which Philo inherited. 

Wherein lay Philo’s originality? It is hard to say. Perhaps it lay in, first, the 
combination of a thorough conversance with Greek philosophy and an equally 
thorough conversance with the Scripture and Jewish interpretations of it. Second, it 
perhaps lay in the thoroughness with which he understood the Hebrew faith from 
the point of view of loci which he found to be common to both (God, creation, soul, 
body, immortality, and the like). Third, it perhaps lay in the terminology which 
he used in such a manner that it gained wide-spread acceptance. Moreover, it may 
be added that he seems infinitely fertile in suggestion. Again, it appears that he 
wrote in part with the aim of winning the Greeks to the Hebrew faith by showing 
how reasonable is its Scripture. Taking all these points together may suggest that 
if Philo’s basic theses should not be original with him, the manner in which he 
worked them out is unique. 

Philo may be said to have given memorable form to the Alexandrian Hebrew’s 
thinking about the relation of philosophy and revelation. Faith is superior to reason. 
Philosophy is the handmaid of the faith. (Philo I, Chap. I1) Philosophy must yield 
to religion, that is, the true religion. This was alien to the Greek thinking. The 
Greek philosophers felt themselves superior to religion as it was manifested in their 
world. To them, religion should yield to philosophy. Since Philo all this was to 
be reversed. Thenceforth, progressively, religion would have priority over philosophy. 

Philo injected into philosophical discourse certain themes which had not been 
part of it before and which would remain in it till Spinoza. Among them are: the 
existence of God, the unity of God, the creation of the world, the unity of the world, 
divine providence. These had been severally themes of philosophy, but they were 
not basic ones to all philosophers. One can also say that philosophical literature was 
full of contradictory opinions about them. (See Philo I, Ch. III.) 

Of great interest is what Philo says about the Logos. It is not clear whether the 
pronoun for Logos is “it” or “he,” for sometimes the term means the mind of God 
which is identical with God’s essence, and sometimes it means a created unbodied 


4. A valuable review of Wolfson’s Philo was published by Professor Paul Oskar Kristeller in 
The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI, No. 11 (May 26, 1949), pp. 359-363. 
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being. At all events, the Logos is prior to our present universe. Another aspect is 
that the Logos has to do with ideas, which Philo derives from Plato. These ideas are 
the original ground out of which comes all that exists. In part they are never bodied, 
as in angels; in part they are bodied, as in visible things. Now the Logos is either 
the uncreated mind of God projecting the ideas, or a created unbodied being in 
which the totality of all ideas are contained. Furthermore, all things have their 
subsistence in the Logos, as their “place,” just as all things and the Logos have 
their subsistence in God as their “place.” Philo speaks of God as “most generic,” 
and the Logos as “generic” to all things. Finally, the ideas which spring from God’s 
mind or from the Logos are not inert or quiescent mental images. They are dynamic; 
they are powers. It may then be said that at least next to God the Logos is the most 
potent of beings, because in the Logos is the fulness of the divine ideas. When 
Christians took over Philo’s Logos they did two important things. First, they 
dissociated the Logos from the world of ideas, which led to a theory of ideas later 
reflected in the problem of universals. Second, Christians identified the Logos with 
God. This led to the dogma of the Trinity which as an idea affected philosophical 
discourse not only of Christians but also of Moslems and even of Jews. (See Philo I, 


Ch. IV). 


From Philo’s thinking on the problem of the divine act of creation came ideas 
which received sharp formulation in the scholastic doctrine of creation out of nothing. 
Wolfson makes a case hard to refute for the notion that Philo held matter to have 
originated from a creative act of God. This has been a crucial point in all philosophy 


till Spinoza. (See Philo I, Ch. V.) 


Very much of philosophical discourse till Spinoza is bodied forth in Philo’s 
thinking on the Logos as immanent in the world, on laws of nature, and on miracles. 
The general philosophic assent to the idea of nature operating under laws is troubled 
by the notion that miracles can disturb nature’s regularity. (See Philo I, Ch. VI.) 
Likewise, Philo’s thinking on soul, mind, angel, and immortality. In western 
philosophy it has been a continuous theme of discourse that human souls are created, 
that they are separable from the body and a distinct entity, and that they are immortal 
but not by their own virtue but as a gift of divine grace. (See Philo I, Ch. VII.) So, 
too, with respect to man’s free will. If God is free to alter nature’s regularity, man 
who is his image has a freedom that in a creative way is like God’s. See Philo I, 
Ch. VII.) 


The most basic thesis of Philo’s philosophy is that the only absolutely reliable 
kind of knowledge comes from divine revelation in Scripture. In Philo I, Ch. IX 
Wolfson expounds what Philo precisely meant by revelation, and he takes pains to 
show that in subsequent Christian, Jewish, and Islamic thought the Philonic thinking 
is maintained. This matter has come up whenever the question is raised of why 
prophecy ceased with the close of the Old Testament, (and for Christians, why it 
again ceased with the close of the New Testament). Philo II, Ch. X shows that Philo’s 
proofs for God’s existence continued in the subsequent philosophical tradition. There 
is his adaptation of the argument from nature, say, with respect to Aristotle’s Prime 
Mover, to show that God is not only the cause of motion in but also of the existence 
of things. Again, influenced by the Stoic doctrine of the innate idea of God and by 
Plato’s doctrine of recollection Philo formulated the proof from revelation. The 
Philonic mind is seen in the later ontological proof. 


An impressive chapter is Philo II, Ch. XI, on the unknowability of God, that is, 
of his essence and of the divine predicates. The unity, incorporeality, and simplicity 
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(uncompoundedness) of God Philo could find in Aristotle. These Philo finds 
enunciated with a clarity and unanimity in Scripture unmatched in philosophy. But 
prior to Philo there is no notion of the indefinability of God, and upon it he insists. 
This is reinforced by the ineffability of God, i.e., his namelessness, which is also 
unknown to philosophy before Philo. Of the divine predicates Philo allows only 
property, which is identified as action; it is a property belonging only to God. 
God’s ceaseless activity is his unchangeableness. It is synonymous with the word 
power, or powers of God. Of course the activity or power is of God’s essence. Yet 
the essence of his power is not knowable. Its existence, however, is known from 
created powers which are ideas endowed with creative energies. 


Philo II, Ch. XII concerns ethical theory. As a philosopher Philo confirms 
much of the philosophers’ thinking on this, e.g., as set forth in Aristotle’s Nicho- 
machean Ethics. Thus the chief end of man is happiness, and this is achieved by the 
virtuous life which in turn is a habit. Ethical laws are in accordance with nature. 
He agrees also that they accord with nature because they bring man to the fullest 
unfoldment of his natural potentialities and capacities. However, Philo adds that 
ethical laws were made by God who is the creator of all nature; therefore they are 
universal, eternal, and unchangeable. The highest duty of man thus consists in 
living like God. The law is the Mosaic or the Torah. It contains four kinds of 
virtue which pertain to beliefs, virtuous emotions, actions symbolizing beliefs, and 
actions symbolizing moral virtues. Herewith philosophy is launched upon a new 
career in ethical theory. For in part it carries forward classical thought, but makes 
more basic to ethics elements derived from supernatural revelations. 


Political theory is the subject of Philo II, Ch. XIII. The aspect of Philo’s 
political thought which is of special interest is that pertaining to a world state. He 
is indebted to the speculations of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and Polybius. Add to 
this that he lives in the golden era of the Roman Empire, which he appreciates but 
with important reservations often implicit rather than explicit. To classical political 
theory he adds elements which remained in discourse about government till modern 
times. Such is the idea that kingship is second to priesthood, i.e., the religious is prior 
to the civil; also that the Scriptures present a constitution for a world state. Though 
Philo does not coin the term theocracy he projects the idea in substance. The rule 
of God will be realized in the Messianic state. Much of the Philonic thinking is 
reflected in the Christian image of the Kingdom of Christ or the church. The New 
Testament takes over Philonic terms such as the Israel of God, applied to the church. 
Contrary to the classical despair of a universal reign of justice, Philo conceives of 
it as certain to come and that it will be universal and enduring. This he sees taught 
in the Scripture, and Christians in turn take over what he saw there for their own 
purposes. 


Tue Patristic PHILOSOPHY 


We now come to the book which we intended to discuss in the first place, The 
Philosophy of the Church Fathers. This is the first of two volumes; the second is 
yet to be published. Our volume has four parts. Part One bears the heading, Faith 
and Reason, and has six chapters: “The Wisdom of God” and “The Wisdom of the 
World”; The Allegorical Method; Scriptural Presuppositions; Handmaiden of Scrip- 
ture; Single Faith Theories; and Double Faith Theory. Part Two is entitled The 
Trinity, Logos and the Platonic Ideas. Its chapters (VII-XIII) deal with: Origin of 
the Trinitarian Formula; the Holy Spirit as the Preexistent Christ; The Holy Spirit 
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as the Begetter of Jesus; The Logos as the Preexistent Christ; the Identification of 
the Logos and the Holy Spirit; The Differentiation of the Logos and the Holy Spirit; 
The Logos and the Platonic Ideas. Part Three is called The Three Mysteries. Its 
chapters (XIV-XVI) concern: The Mystery of the Generation; The Mystery of the 
Trinity; The Mystery of the Incarnation. Part Four is on The Anathematized. Its 
chapters (XVII, XVIII) have the titles: Gnosticism; and Heresies. 


Appropriately, Chapter One (“The Wisdom of God” and “The Wisdom of Men”), 
begins with Philo the Helenized but faithful Jew, and young Paul of Tarsus as a 
student of the Law, likewise faithful but unable to resist what is true in the life and 
thought of world outside the pale. When Paul becomes a Christian, the Hebrew 
revelation and the wisdom of the world are reassessed in the light of his faith in 
Christ. The divine oracles of the Hebrews are subordinated to Christ who is their 
fulfillment, but they lose none of their inspiration and therefore their authority stands 
far above the wisdom of men. Paul cannot, however, unmake himself. His training 
has been in the Law as taught by men in whom both the rabbinical tradition and the 
Greek philosophy had met. His letters manifest the influence of Hellenistic Jewish 
philosophical literature, like the Wisdom of Solomon in his (Paul’s) description 
of the preexistent wisdom; “and certain passages in his epistles can be shown to have 
been influenced by Philo” (p. 9). Paul’s attitude toward Greek philosophy is, 
however, not decisive. He acknowledges that truth can be reached through the natural 
reason. But after his sermon on Mars’ Hill he determines not to use philosophical 
argumentation. Paul makes no rejection of philosophy as such; he is simply done 
with “persuasive words of wisdom” as a method of discourse. 

“But the Pauline attitude toward the use of philosophy in support of the teachings 
of the gospels did not remain unchanged among the Fathers.” It is notably since the 
middle of the second century that the apologists present Christianity “after the 
manner of the Philonic presentation of Judaism, as a belief harmonious with philos- 
ophy” (p. 11). 

There were three reasons for this. First, apologists like Aristides, Justin Martyr, 
Tatian, Theophilus, and Clement of Alexandria were converted pagans trained in 
philosophy. The Old Testament was the major factor in their conversion; it “was 
seen by them through the eyes of Philo, . . . and it was to them a philosophic 
treatise” (p. 12). Second, the apologists use philosophy to show pagan accusers and 
persecutors that Christians were often misunderstood in the same way in which the 
philosophers had been. This is conspicuous in Justin Martyr and Athenagoras. Third, 
Christians had to contend with Gnostics who presented syncretisms “strewn over with 
a sprinkling of philosophic vocabulary, . . . making Christianity a mere verbal 
veneering of paganism.” Men like Clement of Alexandria met this threat by develop- 
ing a Christian “gnosis” or philosophy based upon “what they considered the true 
principles of the Greek philosophers and upon the traditional beliefs of the Churches” 
(p. 14). Despite some opposition, philosophical Christianity persisted among the 
Greek and Latin Fathers. 

While philosophical Christians accepted much of the philosophers, they also 
rejected much. Here again Philo led the way. First, the philosophers teach errors 
(eternity of the world, materiality of God, etc.) ; and, second, they are in disagreement 
among themselves. The Fathers elaborate these charges. Just as Philo had held that 
Judaism is not the same as philosophy, so the Christians said that Christianity is not 
the same as philosophy. “They differ as to the origin and as to the extent of their 
truth” (p. 17). The philosophers have often misunderstood their own doctrines (even 
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when true); and they often erred because of their limitations as human beings. 


Philo, and after him the Fathers, faced three questions, and to each Philo 
proposed answers which the Fathers adopted (see pp. 19-23). First, what proof is 
there for the Scriptures’ truth? The answers tell of miracles, fulfilment of prophecy, 
excellence of the teaching, and acceptance as true by good men in general. Second, 
how could the philosopher without revelation discover things Scripture writers got 
by revelation? The answers were: The Greeks borrowed from the sacred writers; 
their truths were got through the natural reason, though with some divine help; God 
bestowed truth on them as a special gift. The third question was: how can non- 
revealed truth, expressed philosophically, be discovered in the Scriptures, which 
speak non-philosophically? The answer is, by allegorical interpretation. 


“The Allegorical Method” is the subject of Chapter II. It is a non-literal way 
of interpreting Scripture. It was used by both Philo and Paul, from whom it passed 
on to the Fathers. Through Paul it goes back to the midrashic method of Palestinian 
Judaism; through Philo it goes back to the non-literal method of interpreting Homer 
by Greek philosophers. The assumption is that Scripture is a perfect embodiment 
of all truth; nothing of importance is lacking in it. Thus to the literal was added a 
non-literal interpretation as a means of getting at truth not showing on the surface. 


In the midrash there are various interpretations, among them the credal of 
which one pertains to a preexistent Messiah, which is called preexistential interpreta- 
tion. Others are prophetic predictive, which is divided into historical predictive and 
eschatological predictive. None of these has philosophic concepts saving possibly 
credal, such as concern preexistential interpretation. 

Though Philo makes use of midrash, his special interest in non-literal interpreta- 
tion is influenced by Greek philosophic interpretation of Homer and by his thorough 
training in philosophy. Accordingly he, and other Hellenistic Jewish scholars, use the 
non-literal method to find in Scripture hidden philosophical doctrine. This he some- 
times calls Allegoria, a term which rhetoricians had traditionally used to denote a 
continuous series of metaphors. Philo did not use it in that sense. He is the first to 
use it for exegesis to describe a certain non-literal method. Allegory in Philo is not 
the same as the midrash of the rabbis. His allegory has two characteristics: (1) It 
must discard the literal sense of a term or expression and change it to something else.” 
(2) It is “an interpretation which contains philosophical speculations” (p. 35). 
Now St. Paul adopts Philo’s term “allegory” and others, like “type,” “shadow,” 
“parable”; but he differs with Philo in that he (Paul) holds that allegorical interpre- 
tation is not necessarily philosophical (allowing an exception as to Old Testament 
references to the preexistent Christ). 

The use of allegory is then traced in the Fathers. At first it is used more or less 
cautiously, as in Paul, but with Clement of Alexandria it includes non-literal interpre- 
tation of the New Testament and is as such extended so as to include Philo’s philo- 
sophical allegory. “Under the influence of Philo non-literal philosophic interpreta- 
tion was introduced by Clement of Alexandria” (pp. 46-45). This method is continued 
and extended by Origen (pp. 57-64), who even makes explicit mention of Philo and 
some of his works (p. 62). With these two Fathers Philonic allegory reaches its 
highest point. In the other Fathers the literal historical is put first (e.g. in Jerome, 
Augustine, and Cassian) ; then allegory, moral (tropological), and anagogical. In 
none is the non-literal philosophical explicit save on occasion in Augustine. 


Allegory having won for itself a firm place in Scripture interpretation, the 
Fathers had to confront extreme literalists on the one hand, and extreme non-literalists 
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(e.g. gnostics) on the other. By what criterion could one determine the true meaning 
of Scripture? This is taken up in Chapter III (Scriptural Presuppositions). Here 
again Philo led the way in much. He held that no interpretation can be valid which 
violates the dignity of Scripture. Interpretation must be according to reason; but not 
uncontrolled reason. The controls are the scriptural “presuppositions.” The Fathers 
called them the Rule of Faith, to name only one expression. “Philosophy is to be 
rejected if it contains anything contrary to the rule of faith; otherwise one is free 
to roam among the philosophers and pick whatever views he may” (p. 80). 

The rule of faith for Christians fell into two categories: first, specially Christian 
presuppositions (generally the Trinity, Incarnation, Resurrection, Ascension, Second 
Coming); second, six of Philo’s scriptural presuppositions (some of which are 
modified by the Christian beliefs) : the existence of God, unity of God, creation of the 
world, divine providence, revelation of the Law, the existence of ideas. The richness 
of Philo’s mind shows to advantage in this chapter. 

The rule of faith by which one judges the truth or falsity of philosophy suggested 
to Philo that philosophy is subordinate to Scripture. He interprets the relation of 
Hagar and Sarah allegorically: Hagar as philosophy is the handmaiden, Sarah as 
Scripture is the mistress. (This is dealt with in Chapter IV.) This is adopted by the 
Fathers, but the Fathers and Philo differ on the meaning and extent of the subordina- 
tion of philosophy or reason to Scripture or the faith. For “in Alexandrian Judaism, 
there were renegades, but no heretics,” and therefore there was no sectarianism (p. 99). 
Christianity was torn by heresies, and the blame for them was often laid on philosophy. 
Three theories developed on the subordination of reason to faith. Two are called 
single faith theories: the traditionalistic and the rationalistic. The third is called 
the double faith theory. (These are the subjects of Chapters V and VI.) 

Tertullian is the exemplar of the traditionalistic single faith theory. He is not 
entirely consistent, for he uses philosophical argument occasionally. But his main 
emphasis is that Scriptural authority suffices. Philosophy adds nothing to the essen- 
tial truth; it even diminishes the merit of the faith. But a Christian who knows 
philosophy may use it for apologetics. 

Origen exemplifies the rationalistic single faith theory. Belief on the mere 
authority of Scripture is sufficient, but only for simple people. The union of faith 
with knowledge is superior to simple faith. Among his arguments for this, one is 
very important, to wit: faith implies assent. Assent is in part involved in the act 
of believing; but in part it comes from reason or demonstration. Assent, in fact, 
as used by Origen, “is a philosphic term” (p. 110). 

On the whole, however, the Fathers favored the double faith theory. Its philo- 
sophic origins are given in Greek philosophy ) Aristotle, the Stoics) where faith has 
a double nature. It may refer to immediate undemonstrated knowledge (sense-percep- 
tion, primary premises), or it may refer to something known by demonstration 
(opinion, scientific knowledge). In a religion of revelation, what does faith pertain 
to? To both the Scriptures and (equally with them) to truths known by demonstra- 
tion? If it refers only to Scripture, then truths from demonstration are something 
added; but if added do they “diminish the merit of the faith or enhance it?” (p. 119). 
The case-studies are Clement of Alexandria and Augustine. There is no question of 
where they stand. The simple faith in revelation suffices. But the faith also involves 
demonstration; it is implied in simple faith, and adds to its stature. This double 
nature of faith is held to with varying emphases after Augustine. 

Thus ends Part One whose theme is Faith, as announced in the book’s sub-title. 
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Part Two deals with the Trinity, in correspondence with the subtitle. 


The trinitarian formula starts from the Christian confession of faith in (1) the 
unity of God (the Hebrew heritage), (2) Jesus as the promised Messiah (specifically 
Christian), and the Holy Spirit (Hebrew, but the Hebrews did not put the Holy Spirit 
side by side with the unity of God). The development of the formula is reflected in 
the following expressions: (a) the baptismal formula; this has a Jewish origin, and 
very suggestive is the unfoldment of its tripartite form; (b) the salutation in II Cor. 
13:14, which is traced to the benediction in Numb. 6: 24-26; it is suggested that the 
Pauline form in part resulted from growth of clarity about the role of the Holy 
Spirit; (c) the epistolary sermons of Paul, particularly in the Ephesian and Corin- 
thian letters. 


Then, in chapters VIII-X, three New Testament views of the Holy Spirit and of 
Christ are presented. The second is based on the prologues of Matthew and Luke 
respectively; the first is based on a prologue scattered in Paul’s letters. The respective 
prologues pertain to both the Holy Spirit and Christ before the Incarnation. 


In Paul’s prologue the preexistent or pre-Incarnation Christ was the preexistent 
Messiah and the preexisting Law of Judaism. The Jews never identified these two; 
accordingly, Paul’s interpretation is a new departure. He also identified the pre- 
existent wisdom as the Holy Spirit with the preexistent Messiah. In this Paul followed 
the Wisdom of Solomon. His interpretation of the rock in Numb. 20: 11 and Deut. 
8: 15 as “spiritual” (i.e., Holy Spirit) and as “Christ” owes something to Philo. 
“As a result of this identification of the Holy Spirit with the preexistent Christ and 
with the preexistent wisdom or Law, the Holy Spirit acquired a new character, a 
strictly Christian character . . . and strictly Christian function.” “As preexistent 
Law, it [Holy Spirit] revealed itself in the Law of Moses; as preexistent Messiah 
[Holy Spirit], it revealed itself in Jesus” (p. 165). Through the Holy Spirit, there- 
fore, the Law is replaced by the gospel of Christ or by the Law of Christ. This spelled 
the difference between Judaism and Christianity. It also accounts for the “Holy 
Spirit as a third object of belief [alongside] belief in the unity of God and the 
Christhood of Jesus.” Had Paul written a biography of Jesus, and had he given it a 
prologue he would have said, In the beginning was the Spirit. 

The prologues of Matthew and Luke might likewise have begun with the Spirit. 
Following Paul, the Spirit is preexistent. Again following Paul’s doctrine, they 
give it a new turn. They mean to show the process whereby the preexistent Christ 
became a man. This they do by presenting the Holy Spirit as the begetter of Jesus 
in the Virgin. Whence came this idea? In the gentile world God-begotten men were 
believed not to be rare. In Judaism there is no trace of such a belief. No text in Paul 
can be a firm basis for it. Had he considered the matter of the process, he would likely 
have thought of the “transition from the preexistent incorporeal tabernacle to the 
corporeal tabernacle which was built by Bazaleel” (p. 175). In Matthew and Luke 
there is a trinity after the Incarnation, but before there were “only God and the Holy 
Spirit” (p. 176). 

John’s prologue “identifies the preexistent Messiah with the Logos of Philo’s 
philosophy” where the Logos is the preexistent wisdom of the Book of Proverbs and 
the post-biblical Jewish tradition. It was, first, from eternity a thought of God. 
Second, it was created as a real incorporeal being for planning and creating the 
world. Third, God implanted the Logos in the created world as an instrument of 
providence. John adopts Philo’s interpretation of Gen. 1: 1 as not referring to the 
creation of this visible world but to “the creation, prior to it, of the intelligible 
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world” (p. 178). Like Philo, he holds that after the visible world was created the 
Logos was implanted within it. In all this he builds in part on Paul, and in 1: 14 
he holds fully with Paul to the Incarnation. At best he is not explicit on the super- 
natural birth. He is Pauline in the peculiarly Christian function attributed to the 
Holy Spirit. There is in John a Trinity, but it is not explicitly preexistent to the 
Incarnation. 


Nor did the Apostolic Fathers hold to a belief in a preexistent Trinity. The 
Trinity began with the Incarnation. There had been only God and Holy Spirit as 
preexistent beings (Holy Spirit being identified with both the preexistent Logos 
and Messiah) (Ch. XI). 


A change comes about with the apologists, c. A.D. 150 (Ch. XII). Each person 
of the Trinity is thought of as distinct and preexistent. The Logos comes to be clearly 
the Son by generation. It begins with a twofold stage theory of John’s Logos, tying 
in with the Philonic twofold stage theory. Thus Justin Martyr, Tatian, Tertullian, 
predominantly also Clement of Alexandria. The Logos was always in God, as idea 
or wisdom or as contemplated, but generated when the world was to be created. The 
single stage theory begins with Irenaeus and Origen. It is psychologically necessitated 
to answer Gnostics and Arians. Clarification of ideas likely comes via Ammonius 
Saccas, the teacher of both Plotinus and Origen. With the apologists the Holy Spirit 
comes to be recognized as a being distinct from the Logos. It happens in connection 
with the twofold stage theory, and specifically because the apologists (Justin Martyr, 
et al.) made use of Philo who held to a twofold stage theory and also to the distinct- 
ness of the Holy Spirit from the Logos. There was no logical or theological reason 
for this departure from the Apestolic Fathers, or from Paul. There was now a true 
preexistent Trinity. The relation of the Logos to the Father is expressed by “genera- 
tion,” that of the Holy Spirit to the Father is expressed by “procession”; and the 
difference between the meanings of these terms was vague. 

The emergence of the preexistent Trinity takes its rise from two influences. First, 
as was said, it begins with the apologists’ use of Philo in interpreting John 1: 1. 
Second, with the apologists begins “the new harmonization [italics mine] of the 
Synoptics with the Epistles of Paul and the Fourth Gospel” (p. 307). To this must be 
added that “philosophically minded Church Fathers” helped give certainty: e.g., if 
the Father generates Christ, He must be God, on the analogy that “man begets man” 
(as in Aristotle) (p. 307). Chapter XIII (The Logos and the Platonic Ideas) gives 
much evidence, with suggestive discussion, of the deep involvement of the Fathers 
with Platonism. Thus is made more meaningful the celebrated passage in Augustine’s 
Confessions (VII, 9. 13-15) in which he “enumerates analogies as well as differences 
between the teachings of John and Paul and those of the books of the Platonists” 
(p. 285). 

In Part Three (Chapters XIV, XV, XVI) are examined the three mysteries: the 
generation, the Trinity, and the Incarnation. Why do the Fathers call these mysteries 
par excellence, while the beliefs in the creation of the world and in God’s breathing 
into Adam’s nostrils the breath of life are no less mysteries? 


The generation is an anthropomorphism suggestive of that found in popular 
Greek religion and in the Old Testament. But these are not at all the same. In 
Greek religion the gods are believed to be literally begetters of other gods, of the 
world, and of human beings. Not so in the Hebrew Scriptures, where God is described 
as creator on the analogy of an artisan. All Hebrew writers understand their analogy 
of God as begetter (e.g., Deut. 14: 1; 32: 6) figuratively; for they understand literal 
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begetting to mean producing one’s own kind, and to them the world and man are 
different in kind from the Creator. Plato and Aristotle produce an anti-mythological 
theism in which God is thought of as an artisan. Stoicism retains mythological theism, 
but rationalizes it. Later on Plotinus combines the classical anti-mythological view 
with the Stoic view of a mythological God who was the begetter of the world. Philo 
has only one kind of theism, that of God as artisan and riot as begetter. He differs 
from the philosophers severally, because of his belief in God’s incorporeality and 
unlikeness to the world, because he rejects the eternity of matter (Plato) and of the 
world (Aristotle), and because of his belief in God as artisan he rejects the Stoic 
generation (and would have rejected much of Plotinianism). 

The God of Paul and John is conceived of as an artisan and not begetter. Matthew 
and Luke introduce the idea of God as begetter, i.e., of Christ. Later, Arius returned 
to the old Philonic view. Christianity’s uniqueness lies here: all things are made 
by God (as artisan) ; the Logos alone is begotten of God. God is the efficient cause 
of creation; He is the material cause of the Logos. No figure of speech here; the 
Logos is God of God. 

This is the mystery because it is absolutely a unique one. The Fathers earnestly 
tried to express it. Animal procreation is an analogy, but it is unlike it. For it is an 
incorporeal being generated by an incorporeal being, and since this is the only 
generation of its kind it is a mystery. The belief was defended against gnostic views, 
also against the Philonic view of the Logos being created out of nothing. It was clearly 
distinguished from Plotinus’ notion of the generation of the Nous, which is an 
incorporeal being generating an incorporeal being. For in Plotinus’ view generation 
is an emanation, and is a universal principle applied to all things coming from the 
One. But Christians held that the generation of the Logos from God was utterly 
unique, and therefore a mystery. Efforts to explain it by analogies were many: 
spoken word, fire and the torch, fountain and the stream, sun and the beam. But none 
of them sufficed. It remained indescribable, and “inconceivable to the human mind” 
(p. 304). 

The Tri’.ity is a mystery because the philosophically minded Fathers could not 
evade the idea already stated by Aristotle that “things which have number have 
matter,” and secondly, because they could not make clear how being three they are 
one. Only the second was widely discussed. The apologists rejecting the notion that 
the persons of the Trinity are but attributes put stress on their number. With this 
comes rejection of the unity of God in the sense of aloneness. This seemed to com- 
promise the idea of unity, and so various formulas are suggested: unity of rule, and 
forms of unity suggested by Aristotle (Metaphysics V, 6, 1016). These are ingredients 
in the meanings put into terms like person or hypostasis and substance or ousia, and 
their variants. The solutions of Tertullian and Origen, of Basil, of John of Damascus 
and Augustine are analyzed, together with the statement of Nicene Creed. The 
judgment is made that the orthodox position was acceptable as representing the best 
in Jewish monotheism and of pagan polytheism. But to the orthodox it remains 
a mystery. 

In the year 5500 after creation, according to current patristic reckoning, “the 
Logos became flesh.” The manner of this union was often considered analogous to that 
of soul and body, and this “led to the application to the Logos and man in Jesus 
of all the terms that in philosophy are applied to the soul and body in man” (p. 369). 
Of five notions of this, that of Aristotle’s “predominance” of soul over body is favored 
as an analogy for the relation of the Logos to man. Terms like “mixture” and 
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“composition” are used loosely, and there is much discussion about “interpenetration.” 
But the analogy of the union of soul and body is itself held with caution. For (1) the 
dominance of soul over body is not complete, as is that of the Logos over man; (2) the 
union of soul and body is seen in each man born, but the union of the Logos with 
man is a unique event; (3) the union of soul and body effects but one nature in man, 
while the union of the Logos and man is such that Christ has two natures. Thus the 
Incarnation is and remains the greatest of mysteries. How readily terminology (even 
of New Testament) could give rise to confusion is illustrated by the Monophysite 
and Monothelete heresies. 


An examination of the Gnostic efforts to syncretize Christian and pagan beliefs 
yields little if any of philosophic interest. Gnosticism was not formally condemned; 
it was simply not recognized as Christian. Over against it the Fathers set their own 
Christian gnosis, combined with the gnosis of philosophy such as the Greeks had 
known. This was not done uncritically. Only so much of philosophy was taken 
over as possessed truth by the tests of certain presuppositions of the Christian gnosis. 
Yet with the admission of philosophic truth philosophic methods of reasoning were 
adopted. In their light Christian truths were scrutinized, and certain inherent diffi- 
culties were revealed. Differences of opinion were inevitable. The final determina- 
tion of orthodoxy and heresy was made by majority vote in councils (pp. 576-8). 
The heresies of the period between the Nicene Council of 325 and the Council of 
Constantinople of 680 are analyzed; they pertain to the “preexistent Christ” (e.g. 
Arianism) and the “born Christ” (e.g., monophysitism) . 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I may summarize some general impressions of Professor Wolfson’s 
achievement so far. 

First, there is a good deal of satisfaction in seeing an almost forgotten man— 
Philo—restored to a place of importance. At the same time his accomplishment is 
so great for the subsequent history of philosophy—and theology—that one’s feeling 
of amazement will not soon abate. It is almost unbelievable that this man’s works 
had to wait for a twentieth century Harvard professor for an interpretation suitable 
to their worth. 

Moreover, Philo’s union of the Hebrew beliefs derived from revelation with the 
Greek philosophy being adopted by the Christian Fathers, notably since Justin Martyr, 
put that Philonic union to certain crucial tests. The results were on the whole so 
satisfactory to the Fathers that they were, in crucial instances, enshrined in the 
church’s ecumenical creeds. The spirit was the same that breathed in scholasticism 
from Anselm to Thomas; and, to run ahead of the story still further, the Reformers’ 
assessment of the patristic period as relatively more free from mixing the faith with 
philosophy will have to be given a new hard look. 

Finally, Wolfson shows the Fathers agreeing that a simple faith is sufficient 
for salvation, and also that dogmas like eternal generation of the Logos are develop- 
ments (under the influences respectively of Philo, of a new harmonization of New 
Testament writings, and of philosophical terminology and methods of reasoning). 
This means that in the dogmas there is a certain equation of the substance of the 
faith with extraneous things. There is the simple faith plus its creedal development. 
Reflective Christians must determine whether this development spelled true change. 
Wolfson offers a substantial body of information for making a solid beginning of 
that determination. 
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THESE ARE TWO OF THE MANY 
current books on New Testament thought. Filson’s work is a rather complete New 
Testament theology, while Poteat has confined himself to one concept from the 
teachings of Jesus—the doctrine of man. The two works may be profitably considered 
together, since they represent different sides in the contemporary debate among 
biblical theologians. Poteat is a very slightly repentant liberal; Filson has been 
more deeply influenced by recent theological developments. 

The late Dr. Poteat, who was by profession a preacher and administrator rather 
than a biblical theologian, writes in order to refute the low concept of man prevalent 
in “neo-orthodox” theology. “The biblical doctrine of man,” he says, “needs to be 
restated in an age when cynicism and pessimism have soured and shadowed it” (p. 15). 
In support of this thesis, the author considers certain aspects of the teachings of 
Jesus: the temptation, the sermon on the mount, the parables of the kingdom, and 
the two greatest commandments. Poteat argues that since Jesus had the power to 
overcome temptation, so has every man. Since Jesus presented men with difficult 
ethical teachings, he considered man to be good enough to hear and follow. Since 
Jesus suffered and died on behalf of men, he had confidence that man was funda- 
mentally good—capable and worthy of redemption. Thus Poteat concludes, “Man’s 
essential nature, Jesus felt, was Godlike in origin” (p. 157). 

It appears that the author has made his central point; the ministry and message 
of Jesus do presuppose man’s ability to believe. Nevertheless, his argument seems 
to go too far at some points and to lack clarity at others. The “neo-orthodox” 
theologians whom he attacks, but never quotes and rarely names (Brunner is men- 
tioned in a footnote), are straw men. No member of this school would hold to a view 
of total depravity which would imply that man is beyond the possibility of redemption. 

Dr. Poteat’s Christology is baffling. He seems to assume that Jesus’ belief in 
man has some special authority for us, but in dealing with the temptation he appears 
to avoid the idea of Christ’s uniqueness. The author’s concept of conversion is 
confusing. He writes as if man is naturally good, and then employs the concept of 
redemption to prove man’s goodness. Indeed, there is no clear distinction between 
the natural man and the follower of Christ; Poteat speaks of the gift of the Holy Spirit 
as if it proved the natural goodness of man. Much of this lack of clarity is due to 
the author’s failure to observe that Jesus’ ethic is always related to his eschatology—an 
eschatology which involved an announcement of imminent judgement and a call for 
repentance. Poteat’s misunderstanding here is evidenced not only by his optimistic 
view of evil, but also by his apparent identification of the kingdom of God with the 
church or a Christian social order. Similar is his interpretation of Jesus’ use of the 
apocalyptic figure of the Son of Man as a reference by Jesus to his own humanity. 
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These matters allow for a variety of interpretations, but careful consideration of 
the scholarly results of the last twenty-five years seems necessary. Also, the relevant 
texts should be evaluated, and one which Poteat ignores is Mark 10:18: “And Jesus 
said to him, ‘Why do you call me good? No one is good but God alone.’ ” 


In spite of these apparent weaknesses, Poteat’s book has value. He does attempt 
to avoid an extreme position by insisting that Jesus did take sin seriously. Moreover, 
much of his work is not employed in supporting his main thesis and contains some 
fine homiletical exposition. Preachers, therefore, will read this well-written book 
with profit. Bible scholars will perhaps be disturbed by the author’s uncritical 
use of the Fourth Gospel and his tendency toward allegorical interpretation of the 
parables. They will be grateful that he has raised the serious question of Jesus’ 
concept of man. 

Floyd V. Filson’s book presents a more serious view of man. Speaking of 
Jesus’ concept, he writes, “He came preaching repentance (Mark 1:15) and spoke 
of men as evil (Matt. 7:11). . . . [H]e had to take seriously whatever marred the 
moral quality of men.” (p. 69). This more realistic idea of man, however, is not 
the central theme of Jesus Christ, the Risen Lord. Filson has produced a major 
work in New Testament theology. Written in clear, interesting style, his carefully 
organized book presents a balanced point of view—a point of view which gives 
serious attention to the important literature of recent biblical studies. An acquaintance 
with Filson’s previous publications and his post as dean and professor of New Testa- 
men at McCormick, leads to serious consideration of this important book. 

The author states his thesis with clarity: “The entire New Testament was written 
in the light of the resurrection fact. To all its writers, Jesus is the central figure 
of history, and they understand and interpret his career in the light of his Resurrec- 
tion” (p. 31). In presenting this thesis, Filson clarifies his presuppositions at the 
outset. He begins from the biblical idea of God as the supreme actor who works 
in history for man’s redemption. This redemptive action also involves a human 
factor; man is freely active both in history and in the writing of the Scriptures. 
The canonical books produced by this divine-human endeavor present a unity in 
diversity. The unifying factor of the Bible is the Christian gospel, and the heart of 
the gospel is the resurrection of Christ. 

In his understanding of the gospel, Filson follows generally C. H. Dodd’s view of 
the kerygma, or early Christian proclamation, as consisting of a few basic facts or 
doctrines which have been shaped into a definite formula by the witnessing com- 
munity. Filson’s reconstruction of this ancient pattern varies slightly from Dodd’s, 
in that the former puts more stress on a futuristic eschatology and includes “the 
historicity of Jesus” as an essential element of the kerygma. “Thus,” he concludes, 
“in the common core of the early Christian preaching we have laid hold of the 
unity which marks the New Testament” (p. 57). 

The remainder of the book involves a presentation of New Testament theology 
from the viewpoint of this kerygma which has as its central “fact” the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. Filson deals with the Christian interpretation of the Old Testament 
and finds exidence for a Christocentric unity of the entire Bible. His chapter on the 
ministry of Jesus is concerned primarily with the kingdom; it takes (in contrast to 
Poteat) a serious account of the eschatological factor in the teachings of Jesus while 
validly insisting that the eschaton has both realized and future aspects. Although 
Filson’s chapter on Christology may be somewhat more metaphysical than the New 
Testament, it does place adequate stress on the person of Christ, which seems 
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preferable to emphasizing one doctrine about him—the resurrection. The biblical 
concept of the Holy Spirit is treated, and the conclusion drawn, but not too well 
supported, that the Spirit is “personal in nature” (p. 180). Actually the last four 
chapters of the book present a catalogue of such doctrines as the church, sin, salvation, 
ethics, and eschatology. Although this survey is quite complete and cognizant of 
the most recent scholarship, it is not essential to Filson’s main theme and lacks much 
of the vitality of the earlier chapters. 

This is an excellent book. Nevertheless, some questions need to be raised. Is 
the “pattern” concept of the kerygma really valid? This view which Filson takes 
from Dodd is really dependent upon the form-critical presuppositions of Dibelius; 
it also presupposes the realized eschatology of Dodd. Filson does not appear to be 
overly sympathetic with form-criticism, and he overtly resists realized eschatology. 
In reconstruction of this kerygma, Filson insists that the speeches in the early part of 
Acts are better sources than the Epistles. Quite apart from the problem of the authen- 
ticity of these speeches, it should be apparent to any historian that Paul, who pro- 
claimed the kerygma and describes its nature in his Epistles, is the primary source. 
But is the central message of the New Testament a formula of facts and doctrines? 
Is it not instead the dynamic proclamation of the living Christ? Paul had heard these 
facts and doctrines about Christ as a persecutor; only after God had revealed his 
son in him had he received the gospel (cf. Gal. 1:11-17). 

Is the resurrection “fact” the center of the New Testament message? Actually 
Filson does not clarify what he means by “fact,” but it is evident that to the biblical 
writers something more than a mere factual occurrence was involved. According 
to their records other men were raised from the dead, so that the uniqueness of Christ’s 
resurrection must have involved more than the fact that a dead man was now alive. 
The faith of the early church was that God raised Jesus for the salvation of mankind, 
and this is a matter more of faith than fact. It is true that this resurrection faith was 
the basis for the proclamation of the early church; but it was a faith in a living person, 
not belief in a “fact.” Indeed, if we were to follow Filson’s factual understanding 
of the kerygma, we might conclude on the basis of I Corinthians 1 and 2 and the 
importance of the passion narrative in the gospels, that the crucifixion was the 
most important “fact” of the proclamation. 

A question might also be raised in regard to Filson’s methodology. He insists 
that the Bible can be understood only from the biblical point of view, but how can 
one know the point of view of the Bible before he attempts to understand it? Filson 
insists that the scientific historical approach to the Bible is essential, but how does 
this relate to the “pre-scientific” point of view of the Bible itself. Indeed, Filson’s 
only major omission is his failure to deal adequately with the questions raised by 
the “demythologizing” controversy. What is the essential message of the New 
Testament which has authority for today? What elements of the biblical message 
are secondary and conditioned by the world-view of its authors? The facing of such 
questions might have led to a less ambiguous concept of biblical authority. 

These questions, of course, are easier to ask than to answer, and we must be 
grateful to Dr. Filson for raising them. Moreover, whatever weaknesses may appear 
in his work are overshadowed by its strength. It will be studied with great profit 
by ministers and scholars. 
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AMERICAN STUDENTS OF THEOLOGY 
are indebted to Harold Knight and the Westminster Press for making available for 
the first time an English translation of this very influential monograph: Die Theologie 
Calvins, originally published in Munich in 1938. 

Dr. Niesel’s volume has long proved to be a work of extraordinary clarification 
in Calvin studies. Instead of seeking the key to the Reformer’s theology in some 
particular doctrine (e.g., the righteousness of God) or in some particular structural 
scheme or in the relativism of confessional or nationalistic or anthropological pre- 
suppositions, Niesel finds it in Calvin’s revelational theology. In everything that 
Calvin wrote there is one fundamental assumption: that relationship with the God 
of biblical faith is possible only as God reveals himself to us in Jesus Christ through 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Taking this principle of the knowledge of the living Lord as the decisive key, 
Niesel proceeds to examine each of the main features of Calvin’s doctrinal system. 
It must be readily admitted that his demonstration of the unity of Calvin’s theology 
in terms of this controlling assumption is both compelling and illuminating. For 
example, it provides the answer to the question of what Calvin intended as he wrote 
about the natural knowledge of God. Yes, there is a natural knowledge of God, 
though not enough to permit any natural theology and certainly not enough for man’s 
salvation, yet enough to make man inexcusable before God. 

Here, too, is the key for understanding Calvin’s use of the Scriptures. Biblical 
study has but one true goal: that we may be drawn to Jesus Christ, the living Lord, 
in whom God communicates himself through the power of the Holy Spirit. Again, 
in the doctrine of creation, it is through Jesus Christ that the meaning of God as 
Creator is made clear, even as it is in Christ that we find the Image of God in which 
we were created and through which we must be restored. 

Where Calvin has been criticized as being legalistic in his emphasis upon 
law, Niesel argues convincingly that this is to miss Calvin’s intent. The law, in the 
thought of the Reformer, was God’s covenant with his people that they might look 
to Jesus Christ as the fulfiller of the law. As such the law both discloses the righteous- 
ness of God and the sin of man; not however for the sake of condemnation but that 
men might look to Christ for righteousness. Niesel takes issue, too, with all who have 
viewed the Old Testament as the chief determinant of Calvin’s theology. Rather 
Calvin saw Christ as the Mediator for Israel before his Advent, even as after. What 
was promised in the Old Covenant is now plainly revealed in the Incarnation. 

In his treatment of justification by faith, the controlling character of Calvin’s 
primary assumption is again made unmistakably plain. Of course we are justified 
in Christ but in Christ, too, we are born again. The righteousness by which we are 
justified is communicated to us in Jesus Christ. Faith justifies because through it 
we put on the Lord Jesus Christ who becomes our righteousness. The treatment of 
sanctification before justification was Calvin’s way of meeting the challenges of 
the Roman theologians. In all of this, then, and in every other part of his theology, 
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Calvin’s theology hinges upon the decisive character of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ 
through the power of the Holy Spirit. 

That questions remain in spite of Niesel’s brilliant treatise is inevitable, for 
Calvin’s writings are vast in quantity and complex in the variety of the motivating 
situations which elicited them. For example, though indeed we may agree that 
Calvin’s primary concern was with trust in the living Lord, does this justify Niesel’s 
conclusion that Calvin did not view the Scriptures as literally inspired? Quite apart 
from the question of the adequacy of any literalistic understanding of revelation, does 
not Niesel here go beyond the evidence? Certainly Calvin deals repeatedly with 
scriptural passages as though he took for granted their literal inspiration. One 
suspects that Niesel is here injecting into Calvin’s thought a discrimination that 
could not, in the nature of the case, have the same meaning for his day that it has 
for ours. 

With reference to Calvin’s treatment of the natural knowledge of God, Niesel is 
certainly right in insisting that Calvin did not intend any basis for a natural theology. 
Yet, it must also be admitted that the Reformer’s many allusions to the philosophers 
do explicitly acknowledge elements of truth in their thought. However distorted their 
understanding of God may be, they do recognize his existence and even his goodness 
(in some sense), though this does not give them the “true God” or “in what character 
he will manifest Himself to us” (Jnst. II, 2, xviii). Further, Calvin explicitly 
acknowledges elements of truth in philosophical accounts of the soul (Jnst. I, 15, vi) 
and in their arguments for immortality. Indeed, his own arguments for immortality 
are clearly Platonic (ib. I, 15, ii). The point is, then, that though Calvin certainly 
did not intend to recognize any grounds for an adequate natural theology, he does, 
in spite of his primary assumption, repeatedly admit elements of truth in the 
philosophers. 

Again, it must be admitted that Calvin’s doctrine of election and predestination 
was intended primarily as a doctrine of assurance for those who put their trust in 
Jesus Christ, but it is just as certain that Calvin carried on his polemic in this doctrinal 
area under the pressure of other motivation. F. Schnabel’s argument that the dogma 
of predestination is central to Calvin’s theology is rejected by Niesel out of hand 
(p. 159), yet surely Schnabel’s understanding is much closer to that of Calvin’s 
contemporaries and immediate theological heirs than that of Niesel. When one 
thinks of the debates between the Calvinists and the Remonstrants, and particularly 
the work of Arminius, surely the common understanding of Calvin was precisely that 
the secret eternal decrees of God for election and damnation were at the center of 
his system. 

Now it is true that Niesel, in discussing the doctrine of election, admits at one 
point “that the Reformer has not always consistently maintained this direction 
of his thoughts (i.e., principle of the Living Lord), especially in his polemical 
writings about predestination” (p. 169). But surely Niesel could have been very 
much more explicit in recognizing that God’s election of his people does not require 
as its corollary any doctrine of God’s eternal (before creation) rejection of any 
portion of mankind. 

Niesel’s strength is in his constructive interpretation of Calvin; his weakness 
is his unwillingness to face up to and carefully to evaluate those elements in 
Calvin’s theology that are not part of the gospel of God’s grace in Jesus Christ. His 
concern is that of a champion of Calvin; not that of a realistic critic. For all of this, 
his study of Calvin’s theology is one of the most significant in our time. Its contribu- 
tion toward a definitive account of the Reformer is far-reaching. 
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Communicating the Gospel 


Tue WHoLe GosPEL FoR THE WHOLE 


Woritp. By Alan Walker. Abing- 
don Press, Nashville, 1957. 128 
pages. $2.00. 


EVANGELISM IN A CHANGING AMERICA. 
By Jesse M. Bader. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, 1957. 192 pages. 
$3.00. 


Alan Walker’s first chapter sets the 
theme for the entire volume. Titled 
“The New Evangelism,” it sets forth 
the basic premises and approaches 
which must underlie and characterize 
any successful evangelistic task in the 
twentieth century. Out of his back- 
ground as director of the Australian 
Mission to the Nation, the author 
speaks forcefully and with the author- 
ity of experience. 

Walker effectively lifts up the em- 
powering motive of evangelism, the fact 
of God’s quest for men to win them to 
his higher purposes and levels of liv- 
ing. Having made clear the magnitude 
of that divine concern as demonstrated 
in the redemptive death of Christ, he 
underscores the need for a similar sense 
of concern on the part of all Christian 
people. 

Nineteenth century evangelism is not 
sufficient to meet the demands of the 
present hour. It presents a fragmented 
gospel, a gospel that ignores the great 
gains of biblical scholarship, a gospel 
lacking in social dynamic, a gospel 
with an exaggerated emphasis on mass 
meetings and emotion-charged commit- 
ments. 

The approach is not negative. 
Rather, having pointed out weaknesses, 
Walker shows with considerable effec- 
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tiveness how a new evangelism, which 
is really not new, provides the answer 
in that it is “the whole gospel for the 
whole world.” 

The author then discusses in turn the 
nature of the world we confront, the 
content of the evangelistic message, 
proven methods for presenting the 
Christian witness, the pivotal position 
of laymen, and the necessity of preach- 
ing for decision. An appendix, which 
details the Australian Mission to the 
Nation, is unusually interesting in its 
description of the effective use of the 
emphases and techniques suggested in 
the text. 

On the subject of evangelism Jesse 
M. Bader also speaks with the author- 
ity of successful experience. More than 
anyone else he is the embodiment of 
this cause among American Protestants. 
We are indebted to him that he has 
shared with us the basic concepts and 
convictions which have grown out of 
more than three decades of service in 
the field. 

It is a joy to read the chapters as 
they consider the various aspects of the 
evangelistic task. Dr. Bader is at his 
best when dealing with motivations and 
purposes. When he lists methods and 
techniques he is not as stimulating, pos- 
sibly because others have dealt more 
thoroughly with them. 

The book contains a sufficient num- 
ber of illustrations, both from the re- 
ligious world at large and from the 
author’s particular experience, to make 
it captivating reading. Some of the 
stories are a bit threadbare, but the 
truths remain. 

To read the opening chapters in par- 
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ticular is to see the seasoned cam- 
paigner at his best and to sense some- 
thing of the convictions which kept him 
at his task. Jesse M. Bader has done 
American Protestantism an invaluable 
service in removing the stigma which 
was once on evangelism and in lifting 
it up as the primary function and most 
vitalizing activity of the church. 
James K. HEMPSTEAD 

First Christian Church 


Alhambra, California 


Bitty GraHaM. The Personal Story of 
the Man, His Message, and His 
Mission. By Stanley High. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1956. 275 
pages. $3.95. 


Although parsonage reared and semi- 
nary trained, the author of Billy Gra- 
ham never entered the regular ministry. 
Instead, Stanley High became a writer. 
As might be expected, he brings to his 
work the combination of Christian in- 
sight and journalistic method. Now, 
as a senior editor of the Reader’s Di- 
gest, he writes about the current reli- 
gious boom using America’s most pub- 
licized evangelist as the focal point of 
his discussion. 

“The present problem,” according to 
writer High, “is not how to bring in 
the unreached, but, rather how to deal 
with a generation that is almost too 
reachable.” By reachable he means 
that people can be won to membership 
in and to the support of the churches. 
But increases in these departments, as 
he sees it, do not necessarily guarantee 
that the churches are meeting the re- 
ligious needs of the people. 

On the contrary, he believes that the 
fuel of a revival “is a wide spread re- 
ligious need: a need within reach of 
the church but which the church is not 
reaching.” Billy Graham, however, 
recognizes “today’s turn to religion is 
revival material and constitutes a chal- 
lenge such as the churches and their 


leadership have not faced for genera- 
tions.” 


How Graham is meeting this chal- 
lenge comprises the bulk of this vol- 
ume. Largely descriptive, with only 
the first and last chapters devoted to 
analysis and evaluation, this work 
abounds with evidence that Billy Gra- 
ham is an effective instrument of God. 
From personal observation, from inter- 
views with converts in Graham’s cru- 
sades, from the evangelist’s own diary, 
and from reams of articles and news 
stories, High has gathered interesting 
material and fashioned it into a com- 
prehensive picture of the life and the 
work of Billy Graham. 


Although the author affirms that 
Graham cannot be understood apart 
from a knowledge of revivals, he pre- 
sents no new insights into the revival 
method. Like most writers on the sub- 
ject, he describes the revivalist and his 
activities, and tabulates the results. 
Since the results, both immediate and 
lasting, are astounding, High concludes 
with Graham that they can be account- 
ed for only as the achievements of God. 


While God, to be sure, must be ac- 
knowledged as the supreme power be- 
hind Graham’s achievements, High fails 
to offer sufficient insight into the psy- 
chological forces that are also at work. 
How the factors of attention, sugges- 
tion, and motivation operate, both as 
implicit in the revival method and as 
adapted by the Graham organization, 
is not discussed. 


Yet Stanley High has presented a 
sound volume which will add to the 
factual data on revivals and revival- 
ists. Highly inspirational, and, for the 
most part, objective, this book contri- 
butes to an understanding of the re- 
ligious boom, the revival method, and 
of the personal and professional life of 
Billy Graham. More than a biogra- 
phy, this book is a tract—an open plea 
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for a more vital presentation of the 
Christian faith. 

LAWRENCE LacourR 
General Board of Evangelism 
The Methodist Church 


THe MInisteR AND CuHrRIsTIAN Nur- 
TURE. Edited by Nathaniel F. For- 
syth. Chapters by Gerald E. Knoff, 
Robert R. Powell, Charles H. John- 
son, Donald M. Maynard, Frank 
Wilbur Herriott, Lewis Howard 
Grimes, B. F. Jackson, Jr., Thomas 
J. Van Loon, Willard E. Goslin and 
the editor. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, 1957. 250 pages. $3.50. 


The term “Christian nurture” has 
been revived in a number of recent 
books dealing with one phase or an- 
other of Christian education. Though 
its connotation is likely to vary great- 
ly among readers, it is seldom defined. 
In this instance, it is used as a syno- 
nym for Christian education conceived 
in the broadest of terms—as any or all 
of the ways in which Christianity is 
learned. 


The minister is deeply involved in 
the endeavor to provide for young and 
old, experiences through which this 
learning may take place. The authors 
sometimes discuss his specific function 
in relation to Christian nurture but 
more often they seek to furnish him 
with the kind of basic understanding 
that would be desirable in anyone re- 
sponsible for guiding the process. 


A chapter is devoted to each of the 
following areas of local-church respon- 
sibility: maintaining an educational 
viewpoint throughout the minister’s 
work, developing relationships among 
persons that will allow changes to oc- 
cur at the deepest level of the self- 
structure, encouraging the learning of 
Christianity in the home, securing par- 
ticipation in small groups and in demo- 
cratic church administration, using the 


Bible so that persons of varying ages 
may come into “living encounter” with 
its truth, and making nurture more ef- 
fective by the use of audio-visuals. 


Other chapters review current prac- 
tice regarding religion and the public 
school or point up the implications of 
political and religious freedom for edu- 
cation. The book opens with the dec- 
laration, supported by official docu- 
ments of typical denominations, that 
the church expects the minister to teach, 
and closes with a summary treatment 
of numerous phases of pastoral work 
under the caption, “The challenge of 
the Christian ministry.” 

This is a useful book for anyone, 
minister or laymen, who wants to be- 
come familiar with present trends in 
the field. The six professors and four 
executives who have written it, all have 
special competence in the areas in 
which they write. 


Because of its multiple authorship 
the book has an unevenness of style 
and a certain lack of consistency. One 
writer, for example, can speak dispar- 
agingly of the idea of “the infinite 
worth of the human soul” while an- 
other declares it to be the central theme 
of the Judaeo-Christian religion. But 
such differences are, no doubt, to be ex- 
pected in this type of presentation. The 
reader is given a cross section of the 
thought of some representative writers 
and may be led to reflect upon his own 
position amid the changing emphases 
of Christian education today. 

That the book will fulfill the hopes 
of the editor and cause ministers to 
rethink their basic viewpoints, how- 
ever, may be too much to expect of a 
volume of this kind though, if given a 
chance, some chapters might start the 
reader on such a course. Perhaps the 
book’s greatest service will be to the 
seminary student for whom it could 
provide a good introduction to the cur- 
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rent outlook on a basic and enduring 
task of the church. 

Witrrep E. Powe.i 
The Graduate Seminary 
Phillips University 


COUNSELING AND THEOLOGY. By Wil- 
liam E. Hulme. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1956. 250 pages. 
$3.75. 

THEOLOGY You Can UNDERSTAND. By 
Rachel H. King. Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., New York, 1956. 223 pages. Ap- 
pendices, illustrations, index. $4.25. 

Meetinc Lire oN HIcHER LEVELS. 
By Hunter Beckelhymer. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, 1956. 96 pages. 
Notes. $1.75. 


The three books mentioned above 
have little, if any, similarity. Appar- 
ently they are together for review be- 
cause they arrived at the editor’s desk 
at about the same time. 


Perhaps there was some obscure mo- 
tive in sending me a book entitled The- 
ology You Can Understand! I am al- 
most afraid to say much about it, par- 
ticularly in view of the almost literal 
scalping received by a reviewer in a 
literary magazine recently who wrote 
critically of Mrs. Lindbergh’s poetry. 
But unhappily, I was not impressed 
with Dr. King’s book. Perhaps the 
problem was that I could understand 
it, which was an existential blow after 
having decided that theology was not 
meant to be understood—at least not 
too easily; not any more than nuclear 
physics is obvious and simple. An at- 
tempt is made to phrase the most dif- 
ficult doctrines in simple terms. To- 
ward the close of the book the author, 
who teaches at the Northfield school 
for Girls, includes a short course in 
church history, in which she praises 
the modern ecumenical movement and 
has some kind words for the Disciples 
of Christ. The book was written for 
upper high school and college age 
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young people; it would be interesting 
to know what they might say about it. 

Beckelhymer did not do much bet- 
ter with me in his Meeting Life on 
Higher Levels. This man is the minis- 
ter at Hiram, Ohio, where he preaches 
to a good many intellectually interest- 
ed people, and I would guess with con- 
sistent effectiveness. The most amaz- 
ing thing about this book to me is the 
incredible number of illustrations em- 
ployed. If, as we are told, illustra- 
tions should be used to let in light on 
a subject, this pastor believes in light— 
and plenty of it! In fact, these essays 
remind me of a contemporary building 
which appears to be all windows. The 
stories, biographical references, news 
items, etc., are all relevant and in- 
teresting and seem to point to the auth- 
or as a man of wide, evidently insati- 
able literary interest, so that one could 
recommend him instantly, whatever he 
might think of his book. Here is one 
pastor who is not “breaking down” 
from a crushing burden of administra- 
tive duties, but must spend a terrific 
amount of time reading. The book has 
structure of a kind, and a basic cheer- 
fulness and hopefulness, but is in the 
style of a good many books being writ- 
ten these days in a popular religio- 
psychological jargon. 

Hulme’s contribution is quite differ- 
ent from these other two books, and is, 
I believe, a work of some substance. 
Dr. Hulme is a teacher at Wartburg 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, where he 
formerly was chaplain and student 
counselor. He writes in general from 
the non-directive point of view and re- 
veals a wide insight into the best con- 
temporary techniques, and suggests by 
way of illustration that he is a practi- 
tioner as well as a student of the art of 
counseling. 

His most interesting contribution is 
his effort to reconcile the relatively 
new psychological insights and pro- 
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cedures with an older theology. At 
this point I am at a considerable dis- 
advantage because I am neither a theo- 
logian nor an expert in counseling, but 
I have always assumed that the non- 
directive school is a product of the 
theistic - naturalists, the humanistic- 
naturalists or the neo-naturalists (if 
there is such a thing), who believe that 
the seeds of wholeness and redemption 
are within the human being and do not 
have to be imposed from outside the 
person. But would not the traditional 
orthodox theologian insist that some- 
thing must be introduced from the out- 
side if there is to be any achievement 
of wholeness? It is difficult for me to 
think of Martin Luther as a non-direc- 
tive therapist. 

Mr. Hulme strives to make a case for 
justifying modern counseling methods 
from the insights of historical theology. 
And it is because of this, I suspect, that 
he concludes with a kind of synthesis of 
the two radical approaches which are 
frequently assumed in pastoral coun- 
seling. As an example, he argues with 
those who say that there is no par- 
ticular value in the mentioning of the 
name of God in a counseling relation- 
ship and says, “the educative role of 
the pastor is not disassociated from the 
counseling process, particularly after 
the initial stages of the relationship. 
During this time the mention of God, 
of religious doctrine and practice, may 


be of decided advantage in the process 
toward maturity.” But he also con- 
tends with any one of a priestly nature 
who would impose judgments and give 
direction to suppliant and pliable com- 
municants. 

Perhaps this is not the distinctive 
contribution of this book, but it seemed 
so to me. Hence it would have real 
value to a person attempting to recon- 
cile a traditional theology with this 
new approach to an old problem. Could 
this be said to be an attempt to put 
new wine into old wineskins? 


Ray W. WALLACE 
University Park Christian Church 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


DocTRINAL PREACHING FoR Topay. By 
Andrew W. Blackwood. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, 1956. 224 pages. 
Related readings, indices. $3.00. 


The dean of teachers of preaching 
among American Protestants provides 
another of his popular how-to-do-it 
books, this time in a field where there 
is no rival. It is not so much a treatise 
on doctrinal preaching as a compila- 
tion of brief sermon outlines and sug- 
gestions with relevant comments illus- 
trating the need for such preaching 
and ways of doing it. 

G. Epwin OsBorn 


The Graduate Seminary 
Phillips University 
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New Testament Studies 


THE Qumran Community: Its His- 
TORY AND ScroLis. By Charles T. 
Fritsch. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1956. xi, 147 pages. 
$3.25. 


“Of making many books on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls there is no end, and much 
study of the Qumran documents is a 
weariness of the flesh,” a modern 
Qoheleth might well write. So many 
books and articles on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls are being written that hardly 
anyone can keep up with all of them; 
the wise man may decide not to try to 
do so, but spend his time on the scrolls 
and fragments instead! 


This book by the associate professor 
of Old Testament at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary is one of the best 
books on the general subject of the 
Qumran community and its writings. 
The author had the advantage of an 
extensive sojourn in Palestine, during 
which he visited the caves and the site 
of the excavations. The great value of 
his book is that he tries to bring to- 
gether all the material—the scrolls 
found in cave I at Qumran, the excava- 
tions of Khirbet Qumran, the fragments 
from various places, the Zadokite frag- 
ments, and the ancient witnesses to the 
Essenes—for the purpose of giving a 
comprehensive view of the history and 
character of the Qumran sect, with spe- 
cial emphasis on its aspect as a com- 
munity. The result is a very satisfy- 
ing picture,—satisfying, that is, at the 
time it was written. The preface is 
dated in the summer of 1955, and the 
book was published in June, 1956. In 
spite of the publication of some addi- 
tional materials, the picture has not 
changed radically since that time, and 
Fritsch’s book can be read with great 
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profit by anyone who wants a compre- 
hensive, but relatively brief, survey of 
the Dead Sea discoveries and their sig- 
nificance. 


Fritsch believes that the Qumran sec- 
taries were Essenes, if one uses that 
term in a very broad sense and under- 
stands that there may have been dif- 
ferences and divisions within the Es- 
senes in the course of their history. An 
important feature of his discussion is 
that he prints in full, in English trans- 
lation, the important references to the 
Essenes made by Pliny, Philo, and 
Josephus. 


In a subject so new and controver- 
sial, many differences of opinion in in- 
terpretation are inevitable. Without at- 
tempting to assess them, let me state a 
few of the opinions of Fritsch. He 
thinks there is a strong possibility that 
the so-called Manual of Discipline is 
actually the Book of Hagu referred to 
in the Zadokite fragments and that it 
is the correct title of the Manual. 
Though he does not follow the extreme 
views of Dupont-SSommer (and Alle- 
gro), he says that there is little doubt 
that the Teacher of Righteousness as- 
sumed Messianic significance in the 
minds of the Damascus Covenanters (p. 
81). He believes that “Damascus” is 
to be taken literally as the name of a 
geographical place, and not figurative- 
ly, as is done by I. Rabinowitz, and 
perhaps a growing group of scholars. 
Fritsch follows Brownlee in the opinion 
that the Qumran Sect gave a Messianic 
interpretation to the Servant passages 
in Second Isaiah. It is likely that 
Fritsch goes farther than most New 
Testament scholars would go in seeing 
influence of the Essenes upon early 
Christianity. 
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An eleven-page bibliography and a 
few well-chosen illustrations add to the 
usefulness of this volume. 

J. Pare Hyatt 
The Divinity School 
Vanderbilt University 


Tue Gospet Jesus Preacuep. By S. 
MacLean Gilmour. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1957. 238 
pages. Books for further reading, 
indices. $3.75. 


This book is an interpretation of the 
teachings of Jesus from the modern 
historical-critical viewpoint—a vantage 
point which, according to the author, 
makes us “better equipped today than 
at any time since the first century to 
undertake a study of the gospel of Je- 
sus” (p. 17). Gilmour’s work differs 
from the host of books on the subject 
chiefly in its arrangement of material 
and evaluation of the important dis- 
coveries at Qumran as a background 
for understanding Jesus. Stress is also 
placed, with some validity, on Jesus as 
a preacher rather than a teacher. 


Dr. Gilmour begins with a survey of 
the sources for such a study. After dis- 
cussing both non-Christian and Chris- 
tian materials, he correctly concludes 
that only the Synoptic Gospels offer 
adequate information for an analysis of 
Jesus’ message. The author presents 
nothing new in these chapters, al- 
though his brief treatment of the agra- 
pha is commendable. Some attention 
is given to the “Synoptic Problem” 
wherein Gilmour appears to accept the 
popular “two-source” hypothesis; yet 
ambiguity results from his failure to 
clarify the currently debated problem 
of “Q” and to identify a “special” 
source used by Luke. 

After a discussion of “Jesus as a 
Preacher,” in which the author care- 
fully sets Jesus among his contempo- 
rary religious leaders and concludes 
that he “stood in the great prophetic 


succession” (p. 85), the book presents 
three significant chapters on the King- 
dom of God. Here Gilmour correctly 
understands the Kingdom as God’s eter- 
nal rule which is paradoxically com- 
ing in the present, yet coming fully 
only in the future. Unfortunately he 
confuses this definition by a desire to 
identify in some sense the Kingdom 
with the church. The former, for ex- 
ample, can be ambiguously described 
as both “the divine order breaking in 
on the world” (p. 121), and a “blessed 
state” (p. 96). The latter is depicted 
by the popular, though theologically 
dangerous, literalized figure of the 
“body of Christ” as “a community 
through which the incarnation is per- 
petuated” (p. 122). 


The author goes on to present Jesus’ 
preaching about God and prayer, and 
the preacher’s conflict with Jewish le- 
galism. Apart from a very fine sum- 
mary of the significance of the Dead 
Sea texts for understanding contempo- 
rary Judaism, the only unique thing in 
this section is Gilmour’s grouping to- 
gether and sensitive interpretation of 
the prayers of Jesus. Three succeeding 
chapters discuss the ethic of Jesus in 
which the author wrestles valiantly 
with the problem of the relevance of 
Jesus’ ethic of “radical obedience.” He 
finds some value in each of the tradi- 
tional interpretations of the ethic (lit- 
eral, consistent eschatology, liberal, or- 
thodox), but offers no new or convinc- 
ing solution. Gilmour’s weakness seems 
to result from a failure adequately to 
relate the ethic of Jesus to his idea of 
the kingdom—i.e. to his eschatology. 
A chapter on “Jesus’ Words About 
Himself” concludes positively on the 
question of the messianic self-conscious- 
ness of Jesus. According to Gilmour, 
Jesus probably understood his role in 
the light of the Suffering Servant of 
II Isaiah. 


A final chapter sets forth the author’s 
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personal confession of faith. For all 
the warmth and authenticity of this ex- 
pression of commitment to Christ, the 
reader is made a bit uneasy by the im- 
plication of a dichotomy between his- 
tory and faith. Gilmour hinted at this 
in his introduction where he insisted 
that historical exegesis and theological 
exegesis, although both valid, must be 
kept completely separated. Disregard- 
ing the possible value of this intention, 
its execution is certainly beyond pos- 
sibility. That an interpreter’s faith 
and theology function even when he 
performs as an historian seems un- 


avoidable, and evidence for this is 
found at various points in The Gospel 
Jesus Preached. 

Nevertheless, readers will find this 
book a clear and readable summary 
of recent opinion in regard to the 
message of Jesus. The busy minister 
will be reminded here of much New 
Testament study that he has forgotten 
or missed, while the alert laymen and 
beginning theologue will study its con- 
tents with considerable profit. 

Wituiam Batirp 
The College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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A comprehensive Beginner’s Gram- 
mar, including Dictionary, 
grammar, syntax and 
Hebrew text in one 
volume 


All Hebrew words appearing more 
than fifty times in the Bible in- 
cluded in vocabulary; Material test- 
ed in more than twenty-five years 
teaching in a theological seminary. 





BIBLICAL HEBREW 
By T. W. NAKARAI, Ph. D. 


“Out of his experience of many 
years in teaching Hebrew, and 
equipped with the finest tools of 
modern philological scholarship, 
Professor Nakarai offers here an 
elementary Hebrew grammar which 
should convince the novice that Bib- 
lical Hebrew is really one of the 
simplest and easiest of languages. . . 
He has succeeded in being thorough 
without being pedantic, and interest- 
ing without being superficial.” 


Order from 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Butler University, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Rosert H. PFEIFFER 
Harvard University 
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Tue Bernat Diaz Curonicies. Trans- 
lated and edited by Albert Idell. 
Doubleday and Company, Garden 
City, 1957. 414 pages. Appendices 
and index. $5.00. 

THe Recovery oF THE Hoty Lanp. 
Translated by Walther I. Brandt. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1956. xvi, 251 pages. List 
of works cited, index. $4.50. 


Nothing can rival the value of eye- 
witness accounts of the events of their 
day. Here are two new translations 
of records on which we must depend 
for the history of their respective eras. 

Pierre Dubois, a Norman lawyer, 
was one of the representatives of the 
third estate (citizenry) at the first Es- 
tates General of France, 1302. One of 
his interests is shown in the title of a 
pamphlet he published in 1304: 
“Prayer of the People of France to the 
King Against Pope Boniface VII.” His 
chief work, The Recovery of the Holy 
Land, was written between 1305-1307. 
His concern was typical of the rising 
middle class, which found its interests 
better served by a single strong mon- 
arch than by a group of wrangling feu- 
dal lords. The crown in turn had good 
use for capable civil lawyers in con- 
tests with the nobility and the church. 

Pope Boniface VIII (who was ru- 
mored to have reached the papal throne 
by forcing his predecessor’s resigna- 
tion) forbade laymen (i.e., kings) to 
tax the clergy, whose wealth was a 
temptation to poor monarchs with big 
armies. The issue was clear: was the 
national state sovereign? Philip IV of 
France, and his lawyers, soon routed 
Boniface. The next pope, Clement V, 
began “the Babylonish captivity” of 
the papacy and was putty in Philip’s 
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hand. At the king’s instance DeMolay 
and the Templars were destroyed. 
Pierre Dubois was an agent in the 
king’s humiliation of the papacy. 
Brandt, translator of the Recovery and 
author of the accompanying historical 
notes, says “Dubois would have reduc- 
ed the church almost to a condition of 
primitive apostolic poverty, and made 
it a purely spiritual power.” (Is that 
bad? ) 

A curious but constant reference is 
made in the Recovery to “the sacro- 
sanct Roman church” while at the same 
time its author was part of Philip’s 
scheme to oblige Clement V to put the 
deceased Boniface VIII on trial and 
have his body disinterred and burned, 
on the charge that he was no true pope, 
since he forced his predecessor to re- 
sign—which could never really happen 
since the Holy Ghost presumably dic- 
tated the choice, for life. The medi- 
evalists apparently had great fun in 
their ecclesiastical politics. 


A reading of this work enables one 
to enter into the atmosphere and con- 
ditions of life and thought in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
conflicts of interest between political 
and religious groups are pictured clear- 
ly, but one result is the loss of any 
false glamor about “the glorious thir- 
teenth century.” 

The annotated “Works on Dubois 
and his Times” is an excellent index 
of the high scholarship of Dr. Brandt. 
His style in translation and historical 
annotation is most felicitous. 

The Chronicles were written, or dic- 
tated, by Bernal Diaz del Castillo when 
he was 84 years of age, then being 
blind and deaf. They are his eye- 
witness account of the fabulous con- 
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quest of Mexico and the Aztec empire 
by Cortes and his little band of men 
(never over some 1300 Spaniards at 
one time). No translation of this mon- 
umental and unrivaled historical source 
has appeared for over 50 years, and 
the version by Albert Idell includes 
passages not available in expurgated 
editions. 

Apparently the author enjoyed a 
practiced memory. His detailing of 
events and messages is extensive, even 
if embroidered at points. He had the 
advantage of intimate participation in 
the subordinate leadership of the fate- 
ful conquest. For example, in relating 
the rivalry of other soldier bands who 
attempted to supplant Cortes and his 
party in the midst of the crucial ac- 
tions, Diaz could say of the General’s 
letter to his rival, Narvaez: “Cortes 
signed it, as did our captains and some 
of the soldiers, and I did too” (p. 215). 

Interesting sidelights on the religious 
beliefs of the soldiers are seen in cas- 
ual items. In connection with the ar- 
rival of a ship with supplies it is re- 
lated: “There was also a Franciscan 
friar named Pero Melgarejo de Urrea, 
who brought some papal bulls of our 
Lord St. Peter in order to relieve our 
consciences, if we had anything on 
them. He made a fortune with them 
in a few months and returned to Cas- 
tile” (p. 314). Of the furious siege of 
Mexico City Diaz says: “We treated 
our wounds by searing them with oil, 
and a soldier named Juan Catalan 
made the sign of the cross and used 
spells that I truly say by the mercy of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ healed us quick- 
ly” (p. 353). 

Better proofreading would help in 
any subsequent editions of this noted 
narrative, which is as fascinating as 
any novel. 

A. T. DeGroot 
Brite College of the Bible 


Texas Christian University 


Tse Revott oF Martin LutHer. By 
Robert Herndon Fife. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1957. 
$9.75. 


This reviewer again has the pleasure 
of examining a church history text 
written by one in another field. The 
author is not even a secular historian, 
but rather the Gebhard Professor Emer- 
itus of Germanic Languages and Liter- 
atures, Columbia University. There 
are some decided advantages in his fa- 
vor. Professor Fife brings a lifetime 
of meticulous scholarship in the Ger- 
man language with him, no mean tool. 
Luther’s vocabulary bothers him not 
one whit. The first fruits of this ap- 
parent lifetime avocation appeared 
three decades ago in his Young Luther 
(Macmillan, 1928). 


If there are aspects of Luther’s life 
to 1520 which others have dealt with 
but omitted here, this reviewer has not 
discovered them. His 18 page bibli- 
ography is surpassed in value only by 
his copious footnotes. No point seems 
too recondite for comment. For ex- 
ample, he notes Emser’s humiliation, 
“because in a distich he had the ictus 
fall on a short i in Stilus” (p. 408). 
Again, he notes that in one case Em- 
ser’s “use of the present instead of the 
pluperfect subjunctive was a stroke 
worthy of Erasmus” (p. 404). He dis- 
claims any effort to “evaluate all that 
has been published,” but many variant 
views on many issues are considered. 

The work ends with an abrupt single 
paragraph that summarizes all of Lu- 
ther’s life, although 691 pages have 
been used to tell the story up to the 
Diet of Worms. Since the book con- 
cludes with 1520, this statement might 
beter have been omitted. 


The writer shows no bias, although 
there is a growing admiration for Lu- 
ther. Yet, like everyone else, he con- 
fesses that one cannot completely un- 
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derstand Luther. He pursues and un- 
ravels problems for their own sake. 
Whether there were more than seventy 
brothers in the Erfurt monastery in 
1505 (p. 75), seems just as worthy as 
the question of John Eck’s “keen ears” 
which once failed him (p. 394). 
Whether Luther really sang for his sup- 
per in Eisenoch and the Widow Cotta 
story, both get full treatment (pp. 25- 
29). 

The reviewer will always feel that 
he cannot leave any topic of the pre- 
1520 period without checking with 
what Professor Fife says on the sub- 
ject. The writing is detailed without 
being tiresome; it has the lilt of a 
literary artist without sacrificing fact. 
He has given us a primary source-book 
wrapped up in a connected account 
with personal interpretations. A church 
historian could not have done more. 

Howarp E. SHort 
The College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 


LuTHER ON Vocation. By Gustaf Win- 
gren; trans. Carl C. Rasmussen. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
1957. xii, 256 pages. Index. $3.50. 


Gustaf Wingren, professor of sys- 
tematic theology at the University of 
Lund in Sweden, first published his 
Luthers lara om kallelsen in 1942. Ten 
years later it appeared in a German 
translation under the title Luthers 
Lehre vom Beruf and this year in the 
excellent, long-awaited English trans- 
lation. 

The author analyzes Luther’s state- 
ments concerning vocation, not in iso- 
lation, but against the background of 
the Reformer’s basic theology; not as a 
systematic treatment of fundamental 
principles, but as a historical investi- 
gation of a single doctrine; not in the 
usual chronological order, but as the 
total, unified view of the Reformer. 
Since he interprets the word vocatio in 


all its aspects, he touches on Luther’s 
views concerning Christian ethics as a 
whole, faith, works, freedom of the 
will, politics, law, and economic and 
social problems. 

The book is divided into three chap- 
ters: Earth and Heaven, God and the 
Devil, and Man. In the first the author 
discusses Luther’s view of the two king- 
doms or realms, that of the law over 
the body on earth and that of the gos- 
pel over the conscience in heaven. Man 
through his vocation carries out God’s 
creative work of love in the world, 
among his neighbors, in the realm of 
law where the will is free and where 
man can perform works which are good 
in the sight of God. But vocation, like 
good works, does not avail in the king- 
dom of heaven. There faith alone is 
recognized, and the will is not free but 
bound. When a Christian accepts the 
gospel in faith, however, eternal life 
begins for him here on earth. The 
governments of these two kingdoms are 
brought into relation with each other 
by both God and man by God’s love 
becoming operative in man in his vo- 
cation. Faith in the gospel produces 
love for one’s neighbor and this love 
knows what the neighbor needs with- 
out dependence on the law. 


In the second chapter Wingren views 
vocation in relation to God, who uses 
it as a weapon, and the devil, who at- 
tacks man in it. Like most Swedish 
Reformation scholars, he emphasizes 
Luther’s conception of a dynamic strug- 
gle between God and Satan for the pos- 
session of man’s soul. From this con- 
flict emerge all human anxiety and 
agony which should drive man to pray- 
er. By prayer the Christian can free 
himself from the devil’s power and per- 
mit God to influence him in his voca- 
tion. In looking upward to God, man 
can only believe and pray; but he is 
free with respect to the things below, 
on earth—free both “to do and not to 
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do”—the most important aspect of 
Christian liberty. In so far as God 
controls the believer as a rider does a 
horse, the believer co-operates with 
God; but he does not co-operate with 
respect to salvation. 

The chief emphasis in the third chap- 
ter is on man in his vocation in the 
earthly kingdom, looking forward to- 
ward life in the heavenly kingdom. Al- 
though Luther allows for differences 
among men in earthly actions, he ex- 
plains that before God in heaven there 
are no differences, and God is not mov- 
ed by imitative attitudes of monks or 
fanatics. Only he who completely de- 
spairs in his vocation prays and thus 
becomes intimately associated with 
God’s creative work, made clear to him 
by God’s commandment and by his 
own love for his neighbor. But this 
work is carried out at the time and in 
the manner willed by God. God him- 
self and his providence are hidden from 
man, for which reason man must rely 
solely on faith and carry out God’s 
will in vocation in complete confi- 
dence. The struggle against the devil 
in one’s vocation cannot end until 
heaven has replaced earth. 

Reformation scholars have long been 
looking for a systematic study of Lu- 
ther’s social ethics. They will welcome 
Wingren’s volume as a highly signifi- 
cant introduction to such a study with 
respect to both content and methodol- 
ogy. 

Harowtp J. Grimm 
Indiana University 


For THE SUPPORT OF THE MINISTRY. 
By William Martin Smith. Pension 
Fund of the Disciples of Christ, In- 
dianapolis, 1956. Appendix, bibliog- 
raphy, index. 240 pages. 


The author of this volume has writ- 
ten a detailed, fully documented ac- 
count of the growth of the idea which 
the Disciples of Christ have held con- 


cerning the Christian ministry. Mr. 
Smith maintains that “the history of 
the Pension Fund of Disciples of Christ 
is largely a history of attempting to 
educate the churches in regard to their 
obligation of ministerial support.” The 
movement has been from an untrained, 
unpaid ministry toward one “fully 
committed, adequately trained, and suf- 
ficiently supported.” 

The process of education has been 
slow and arduous. The early convic- 
tion of Alexander Campbell that a 
“hireling” ministry was a menace to 
the church led him to oppose salaries 
for ministers. This influence retarded 
immeasurably the achievement of an 
established support for lifetime minis- 
ters. The fact that Mr. Campbell “died 
the richest man in West Virginia” may 
have colored his philosophy in this 
matter. However, there is ample evi- 
dence that he did seek diligently dur- 
ing his later years to promote among 
the churches the support of the minis- 
try. 

Individual cases of dire need, insight 
and devotion of Christian laymen, the 
educative influence of ministers, the 
kindling enthusiasm from great finan- 
cial campaigns combined to sharpen 
the conscience and to devise adequate 
plans for the education, care and sup- 
port of ministers and their families. 

Here are some of the steps through 
which the movement progressed. 

1. An untrained, unpaid ministry 

2. Care for individual cases of dire need 

3. Homes for indigent ministers (un- 

successful) 

4. The slow acceptance of ministerial 

salaries 

5. Ministerial relief on a gift basis as 

funds permitted 

6. The Pension System of 1919, with 

stated dues for ministers, and re- 
quested payment of regular amounts 
by churches 

7. The present Pension Plan, which be- 

began operation on January 1, 1931. 


This Plan picks up the responsibili- 
ties of Ministerial Relief and the 
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Pension System of 1919, and in ad- 
dition provides pension, disability 
and death benefits on a greatly en- 
larged scale for all ministers who 
become members and pay the reg- 
ular percentage of salary. These 
amounts are generously supplement- 
ed by regular payments of specified 
percentages of the minister’s salary 
by the congregation. 


A vast amount of research has gone 
into the production of this commend- 


able volume. 


It is important to remember that the 


Encounter 


Disciples of Christ “are still in a pro- 
cess of defining their position in rela- 
tionship to the ministry. The matter 
of an employed ministry has been gen- 
erally accepted. The necessity for life- 
time commitment has been seen. There 
still remains to be acknowledged the 
importance of lifetime support to re- 
cruitment, education, and service in the 
ministry.” 

Cures B. TUPPER 
The Divinity School 
Drake University 








COMMUNIST-CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER 


in East Europe 
By ROBERT TOBIAS, Th. D. 


A 2-in-1 volume of documentation and analysis of the struggle between 
Communists and Christians in 9 countries of East Europe, with implications, 
theological, and practical, for the Church universal. 


“Nowhere else within comparable 
compass is so full and authoritative 
a conspectus of this historical de- 
velopment to be found . . . informa- 
tive and exciting . . . an invaluable 
sourcebook. It should hold equal 
interest for the general reader and 
the specialized student.” 


—Pres. Henry P. Van Dusen. 
655 pp. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION PRESS 


Butler University, Indianapolis 7, Indiana, U. S. A. 


“No library which attempts to pro- 
vide materials for the study either 
of the Communist challenge to 
western civilization or of contempo- 
rary Christianity can afford to miss 
this book, and no serious writer in 
this field can fail to take its data 
and conclusions into account.” 
—Harotp E. Fey, 
Christian Century 


$3.00 
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The Christian Life 


Lire TocetHer. Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 
Translation and Introduction by 


John W. Doberstein. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1954. 122 
pages. $1.75. 

TEMPTATION. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 


Translated by Kathleen Downham. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1955. 47 pages. $1.50. 


In Life Together Bonhoeffer has 
achieved something of a modern /mita- 
tion of Christ. In its clarity and sim- 
plicity it is readily useable by the aver- 
age reader, and will prove to be most 
challenging to pastors. Appearing in 
1948 as Gemeinsames Leben, it accom- 
panied the better known Nachfolge, or 
Cost of Discipleship. Life Together 
contrasts the latter, which emphasized 
the watchword, “only he who believes 
obeys, and only he who obeys believes,” 
with another very pointed epigram: 
“blessed is he who is alone in the 
strength of the fellowship, and blessed 
is he who keeps the fellowship in the 
strength of aloneness” (p. 89). This 
is a good counterbalance to a work 
which Bonhoeffer himself later recog- 
nized to have been composed at a 
period when he “thought that he could 
acquire faith by trying to live a holy 
life” (Letters from Prison, p. 168). 

Bonhoeffer thought of Christian to- 
getherness as “fellowship in the Word 
of Jesus Christ,” and that always 
“Christ stands between the lover and 
the others he loves” (pp. 35 ff.). 
Christian brotherhood is a “divine re- 
ality,” not so much an “ideal” to be at- 
tained, for it binds us together by faith 
rather than by experience. This comes 
from the primary action of God toward 
us all, in that “when God was merciful 
to us, we learned to be merciful. .. . 
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What God did to us, we then owed to 
others” (p. 24). Fellowship in Christ 
is therefore both something of promise 
and something of judgment; of promise 
because it holds out life together for 
those who are “alone,” and of judg- 
ment because those who confuse natur- 
al association with fellowship may be 
alone when they suppose themselves to 
be in community. Bonhoeffer suggests 
that even Christian fellowship be sub- 
jected to “agonizing reappraisal.” 


Chapters on “the Day with Others” 
and “the Day Alone” will aid many 
with a concern for effective meditation 
and devotions. Bonhoeffer points out 
that “the beginning of the day should 
not be burdened and oppressed with 
besetting concerns for the day’s work. 
At the threshold of the new day stands 
the Lord who made it” (p. 43). As 
to group singing he warns that “where 
the heart is not singing . . . there is 
only the dreadful medley of human 
self-praise” (p. 58). In the day’s 
work we may realize a freedom from 
all over-weening self-seeking, and can 
try to “break through” the needed im- 
personal quality of work to the “Thou” 
of God who “bids us work and makes 
that work a means of liberation from 
oneself” (p. 70 f.). 

There is also the need for “alone- 
ness” in meditation and intercessory 
prayer. The Christian enters into si- 
lence, not as a technique of meditation 
but as “listening silence,” from which 
nothing less is to be expected than a 
“direct encounter with the Word of 
God” (p. 80). And beyond this lies 
the fruit of love, the making of per- 
sonal intercession for a brother: “to 
make intercession . . . means to grant 
our brother the same right we have 
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received . . . to stand before Christ 
and share in His mercy” (p. 86). 

The final two chapters, “Ministry” 
and “Confession and Communion” are 
directed against our temptation toward 
self-justification. For this ill, keen 
advice on various remedies is given, 
such as “holding one’s tongue, meek- 
ness, listening, helpfulness, bearing 
and forbearing, and brotherly admoni- 
tion.” In the latter instance, we are 
warned against letting sentiment take 
the place of needed brotherly caution: 
“nothing can be more cruel than the 
tenderness that consigns another to his 
sins. Nothing can be more compas- 
sionate than the severe rebuke that calls 
a brother back” (pp. 107 ff.). The 
sacrament of communion may not be 
true fellowship where it has not been 
preceded by reconciliation. Where it 
has been, it crowns our life together. 

Temptation, the fifth of Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer’s published works in English is 
a series of five biblical discourses, 
originally delivered in 1937 at Finkel- 
walde, Germany, to clergy of the Con- 
fessing Church. It is the most inten- 
sively biblical of Bonhoeffer’s studies, 
and will not be easily grasped. It may 
well be that a freer translation would 
aid in clarifying some points, par- 
ticularly as to how it is that Christians 
are tempted “in Christ.” In any case 
even the theologically literate will find 
this work worthy of recurring diges- 
tion. 

The first two lectures give an intro- 
duction into the nature of biblical 
temptation. Bonhoeffer understands 
Christ’s own temptations as complete 
abandonment by God in terms of spe- 
cific life situations. These are not 


only that of the natural man, or of 
Adam, but are based upon the divine- 
human factors of Jesus’ incarnation as 
God’s eternal Son. Christ is tempted 
by the devil as Man and as God-Man, 
which is complete temptation, “yet 


without sin.” For the Christian, then, 
temptation is not just any sickness, or 
fear, or tension, or difficulty, but rep- 
resents a “concrete happening which 
juts out from the course of life” (p. 
11). As such, it is of the devil, and 
is not to be stoically withstood by us 
in our own strength, but it is to be 
avoided, shunned, even fled from, ac- 
cording to Jesus’ own bidding (p. 13), 
and example. For, essentially, temp- 
tation represents a diabolical question- 
ing of God’s word, his word of truth 
and sustaining guidance in human life 
(p. 16). To receive such questioning 
is to be abandoned by God, and this is 
the temptation of Adam. But Christ 
underwent more, even the relinquishing 
of his power of Sonship, yet still be- 
lieved God’s word! “The suffering by 
Jesus of abandonment by God and man 
is God’s word and judgment for Him. 
In His defenseless, powerless submis- 
sion to the power of Satan the recon- 
ciliation arises. He was tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin” (p. 20). 


The third lecture on “The Tempta- 
tion of Christ in His People” has really 
to do with the understanding of divine 
providence. Readers who are familiar 
with William Robinson’s The Devil and 
God (Abingdon, 1945), will better be 
able to follow Bonhoeffer’s biblical 
view concerning the sources of tempta- 
tion, as the devil, as lust, and as God 
himself. The church now undergoes 
the temptations of Jesus Christ: “we 
are not tempted; Jesus Christ is tempt- 
ed in us” (p. 22). And when Chris- 
tians obediently endure “the whole 
temptation of the flesh, all the wrath 
of God” through Jesus Christ alone, 
“there the temptation is conquered . . ., 
there the Christian finds behind the 
God of wrath who tempts him the God 
of grace who tempts no one” (p. 30). 

The final two lectures on conquer- 
ing specific temptations will prove of 
most immediate value to those little- 
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versed in theological dialectic. Bon- 
hoeffer felt that no Christian is ever 
tempted above the limit of what he can 
bear, and he explains this with respect 
to desire, suffering in general, suffer- 
ing for Christ’s sake, and such tempta- 
tions “of the Spirit” as securitas, des- 
peratio, and against the Holy Spirit. 
In summary Bonhoeffer declared that 
“all temptation leads the believer into 
the deepest solitude, into abandonment 
by God and men” (p. 46). Yet, by 
still believing the Word of Christ, even 
when the believer faces temptation 
without defense, he finds Jesus Christ, 
who alone is his shield, and who alone 
calls us to pray, “lead us not into temp- 
tation.” 

In this small volume, Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer has plumbed deeply into the 
basic Christian life attitudes. For 
what we believe about temptation, es- 
pecially as to its source and as to de- 
fense against it, is of primary value 
for living faith, How we face daily 
events, how we look upon our fellow 
men, how we react to severe world 
crises, all depends upon our view of di- 
vine providence and what we really 
mean in the prayer “lead us not into 
temptation.” It may not serve our 
ego to have to recognize that true temp- 
tation must be avoided; on the other 
hand, to know that true temptation is 
in its nature more radical than we had 
supposed, could help us to live the life 
of obedient discipleship. 

J. Matcotm McCatitum 
Berkeley, California 


Tue LayMan Reaps His Brste. By M. 
Jack Suggs. The Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, 1957. 96 pages. $1.50. 

Finpinc Hoty Grounp. By Harold L. 
Lunger. The Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, 1957. 192 pages. $3.00. 


I suppose that it is necessary for 
publishing houses to follow about the 
same “pitch,” but it grieves me a little 


to read on the jacket of this book that 
one can BUILD PEACE AND INNER 
STRENGTH through FINDING HOLY 
GROUND. Not that there is anything 
wrong with peace or inner strength, 
but I wish my own publishing house 
would come up with an appeal a little 
more original than this. 

But this is to reflect on the sales at- 
tempt, and says nothing about the book 
itself. 


Finding Holy Ground does, in places, 
as you would expect. The sermons are 
fairly traditional in form; they pass 
from modified textual structure, to the 
intelligent use of proof-texts, and in a 
sense find many of their cues for be- 
ing in current events, and life as it is 
now being lived. There is little here 
of an expository nature. There is a 
rare glint of humor, an occasional hint 
of pathos, and sometimes even a mo- 
mentary feeling of warmth. There is 
much of the ethical, not too much of 
the doctrinal, and an apparently con- 
scious and sincere effort to be practi- 
cal and down-to-earth. The lack of 
satire and the absence of any cynical 
bite would suggest that the author is a 
pretty healthy individual—but some- 
times a little vinegar and salt in a ser- 
mon have a redemptive effect on the 
listener, whatever they say about the 
preacher. I could not honestly say 
that in my opinion these sermons are 
blessed with any unique or highly 
imaginative quality, but they are for 
the most part reasoned, orderly, illu- 
minating and scholarly. Dr. Lunger is 
no turner of clever phrases, but is is a 
preacher of substance. 

P. S. After reading I could not dis- 
cern that my “peace” had been appre- 
ciably increased. 

Dr. Suggs’ contribution The Layman 
Reads His Bible is a different kind of 
book. Here the author, a professor in 
Brite College of the Bible, Texas Chris- 
tian University (as is Dr. Lunger), at- 
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tempts to communicate some of the in- 
sights and fruitage of the modern, crit- 
ical study of the Scripture. So far as 
I can tell he has succeeded very well, 
although I suppose that a scholar might 
very well point to spots where Suggs 
has skimmed too lightly, or made too 
much out of an incidental fact. Since 
I am not a “layman” I cannot regis- 
ter the reaction of such a creature, but 
it would seem to me that this would 
be useful to teachers of church schoool 
classes, lay preachers, and a good 
many Christians who live in areas 
where biblical fundamentalism is in the 
saddle. While Suggs does not unseat 
the fundamentalist rider, he does help 
you to see that you do not have to 
believe the Bible from ‘cover to cover’ 
in the rigid sense in order to believe in 
the Bible as the word of God. The con- 
tent of the book was first delivered in 
lecture form to the Texas State Con- 
vention of Christian Churches in 1956. 
Ray W. WALLACE 

University Park Christian Church 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Wuat Are You Dornc?” By G. Cur- 
tis Jones. The Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, 1956. 

Ciamm TuHEseE Victories. By J. Clyde 
Wheeler. The Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, 1956. 


The authors of these two books for- 
merly served as associates in Central 
Woodward Church of Detroit where 
the reviewer is now pastor. They are 
now carrying on significant ministries 
in two outstanding churches. 

Dr. Jones’ book is the result of inter- 
views in person and by correspondence 
with more than one hundred lay men 
and women whose practical application 
of Christian faith to churchmanship 
and to daily living is symptomatic of 
the growing lay participation in Amer- 
ican Protestantism. The majority of 
those interviewed and quoted are from 


the Disciples of Christ. 

The author saved the book from the 
boredom of being a mere compendium 
through its organization into such chap- 
ter themes as working, witnessing, 
stewardship, family life, world Chris- 
tianity, service and personal religious 
living. He has related the results of his 
research to these and other concerns of 
the church, and his own commentaries 
are brief, fresh, and add movement to 
the reading of the book. 

In a day when “your other vocation” 
is occupying a place of growing im- 
portance in American churchmanship, 
this book will be of interest to leaders 
of local lay groups, as well as provid- 
ing fresh material to clergy who are 
preparing messages on some phase of 
applied Christianity. 

Mr. Wheeler’s book, Claim These 
Victories, is another one of the multi- 
tude of books dealing with the personal 
problems of our generation and the 
Christian-psychological answer to them. 
This field has been fairly well over- 
worked during the span of years be- 
tween the first of J. Gordon Gilkey’s 
books and the most recent of Norman 
Vincent Peale’s volumes. 

Mr. Wheeler approaches the prob- 
lems of personal religious living from 
the standpoint that historical Chris- 
tianity has already achieved the victory 
against the enemies of abundant living, 
and that it is the privilege of Chris- 
tians to claim the victories that have 
already been won. He deals with the 
traditional themes of anxiety, discour- 
agement, self-pity, unhappiness, inse- 
curity, tension, sorrow and death. 

The book is written in a simple and 
readable style and filled with many 
concrete illustrations, some of which 
are new. As a book coming out of the 
study of a busy pastor whose well- 
rounded ministry also includes atten- 
tion to the administrative and pastoral 
duties, it is typical of the practical and 
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helpful Christianity that is being 
preached in multitudes of our pulpits 
today. 

WarrREN GRAFTON 
Central Woodward Christian Church 
Detroit, Michigan 


FatirH HEALING AND THE CHRISTIAN 
Faitu. By Wade H. Boggs, Jr. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, Virginia, 
1956. 216 pages. Bibliography, 
notes, acknowledgements, indices. 
$3.50. 


The author of this book on faith 
healing and the Christian faith is in- 
terestingly enough not a minister (al- 
though he is theologically trained) or 
a physician, but a professor of English 
Bible and Christian doctrine. As a re- 
sult he approaches the whole subject 
from a biblical point of view. 

The opening chapter is entitled 
“Who are the Faith Healers?” Here 
he ineludes a discussion of such per- 
sonalities as Mrs. Elsie Salmon, Oral 
Roberts, Aimee Semple McPherson and 
of such groups as Christian Science, 
New Thought, and Unity Truth, as well 
as of such expressions as the Roman 
Catholic shrines at Lourdes and St. 
Anne De Beaupré and the Pentecostal 
cults. 

His approach is to consider their 
claims, teachings and practices in the 
light of biblical teachings. While he 
recognizes that some reported healings 
are authentic, there is a difference of 
opinion as to how these cures are 
wrought. What some might call “mir- 
aculous” others might call psychoso- 
matic. It is also true that records are 
not carefully kept and failures are not 
recorded. 


In the first portion of the book the 
author is often negative as he deals 
with the extremes of the faith healing 
movement. In the last section he points 
out the positive relationship between 
good health and the Christian faith. 
His overall philosophy is summarized 
in the sentence, “The will of God for 
mankind is Christlikeness in character 
and everything else, including sickness 
and health, derives its significance and 
value in relation to that goal” (p. 143). 


In addition to a Christian philoso- 
phy of health, the churches should 
sponsor a program. This he discusses 
under three headings, prayer, faith, 
and action (including institutions, the 
work of the pastor, etc.). The minister 
has three primary opportunities: the 
pastoral care of the sick, the teaching 
of a Christian philosophy of sickness 
and health, and the aid in the preven- 
tion of sickness. In this latter he would 
include the whole program of the 
church which creates a wholesome 
healthy outlook on life. It is his con- 
viction that “every benefit the faith 
healers have discovered can be retain- 
ed by the Christian who refuses to ac- 
cept their partial truths and share their 
illusions.” 


This book has several values. It 
gives a good evaluation of the various 
faith healing movements. It gives a 
thought-provoking interpretation of the 
scriptural teaching on health. It gives 
a stimulating consideration of the posi- 
tive part of the church and the pastor 
can play in this whole area. 


CuHaARLEs F. Kemp 


Brite College of the Bible 
Texas Christian University 
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DominaANt THEMES OF MOopeERN PAHI- 
LosoPpHYy. By George Boas. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1957. x, 660 pages. Index. $6.75. 


Whatever may be said for this book, 
it must be recognized as the work of an 
author who is qualified by experience 
to produce a history of philosophy. 
George Boas did his undergraduate 
work at Brown University and received 
his Ph. D. degree from the University 
of California (1917). He has been at 
Johns Hopkins University since 1921, 
and has been professor of the history 
of philosophy since 1933. Among his 
many published works are French Phi- 
losophies of the Romantic Period 
(1925), The Major Traditions of Euro- 
pean Philosophy (1928), and Romanti- 
cism in America (1940). Professor 
Boas served as president of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association (Eastern 
Division) in 1951. 

While Dominant Themes of Modern 
Philosophy is a history, it is not organ- 
ized in the conventional or traditional 
manner of such works. It is not ency- 
clopedic, chronological, or biographi- 
cal, nor does it follow the classifica- 
tion of philosophic schools. As the 
title suggests, it is a thematic treat- 
ment. However, each theme is dealt 
with in the context of its tradition. 
Thus Professor Boas avoids giving the 
misconception that the modern period 
began at some specific point in time 
and that it affords a clean break with 
the past. He asks, “Does then modern 
philosophy begin in 1453 with the Fall 
of Constantinople and the consequent 
migration of the Eastern scholars into 
the West?” (p. 1). The difficulty of 
answering this question is emphasized: 
“The periodizing of philosophy is even 


(476) 


more artificial than the periodizing of 
political history. It is as difficult to 
assign termini to the periods as it is to 


establish what might be called their 


lateral frontiers” (p. 1). 


This book is organized around philo- 
sophic problems because Professor 
Boas believes that one cannot write a 
history of philosophy unless one writes 
a history of philosophic problems. 
These philosophic problems are the 
themes of his work. As one reads he 
is constantly reminded that the prob- 
lems of modern philosophy have ori- 
gins which antedate modern philoso- 
phy. For example, Professor Boas sug- 
gests that the Italian Renaissance con- 
tributed to philosophy three sets of 
problems: (1) the problems of author- 
ity, (2) the problems of the grounds 
for truth, (3) the problem of whether 
there is any power able to apply God’s 
standards to princes. The treatment 
is broad in scope, both in reference to 
individuals (Machiavelli to Sartre) 
and themes (“Italian Platonism,” “Anti- 
Cartesianism in France,” “Reason Dis- 
ciplined,” to mention but a few of the 
twenty-one chapter headings). 

The value of the book is primarily 
in its thematic approach and the fresh 
and new insights that it offers into 
philosophic problems. It reads more 
like philosophy than history. There 
will be those who will object to the 
author’s selection of themes or prob- 
lems. Professor Boas makes it clear 
that the selection is his own, emphasiz- 
ing the “most frequently recurring 
questions or the most influential an- 
swers” (p. v). 

Be that as it may, some questions 
should be raised about some of the in- 
clusions and exclusions. Is Stalin so 
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significant or influential in modern 
thought that he rates the mention that 
he receives while Lenin is passed over 
with a single mention? On the other 
hand, does not the Utilitarianism of 
Bentham and Mill deserve treatment in 
any history of modern philosophy? 
The final chapter (on “The Rise of Ex- 
istentialism”) deals mainly with Kier- 
kegaard, Jaspers, and Sartre. Paul 
Tillich is mentioned but twice in pass- 
ing (once in a note) and Marcel not 
at all. Logical Empiricism (A. J. Ayer 
and his followers) is also left out. 
Professor Boas justifies these omissions 
(and others) on the ground that it was 
“desirable to indicate the general di- 
rection of philosophy in our times, but 
it was not necessary to go into great 
detail in doing so” (p. vi). While it 
is natural for one to object to the omis- 
sion of his own pet views, still those of 
us who are neither existentialists, posi- 
tivists, nor utilitarians will raise such 
questions. 

Perhaps, when one is aware of these 
omissions, they become a minor con- 
sideration. The reading (and studying) 
of Dominant Themes of Modern Phi- 
losophy should serve to enrich the stu- 
dent, scholar, or teacher, as well as the 
person with only a casual interest in 
philosophy and its history. 

PauL KENNETH VONK 
University of Miami 


EXISTENTIALISM AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
By David E. Roberts; ed. Roger Ha- 
zelton. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. viii, 344 pages. 


This is an extremely lucid, penetrat- 
ing and learned account of six existen- 
tial thinkers, their personalities and 
their thought: Pascal, Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers and Marcel. 
While most writers on the subject of 
existentialism are either outright, often 
passionate, defenders or severe critics, 
Roberts is admirably poised. However, 


he is not merely objective in his ap- 
proach; he is rather truly sympathetic 
and studiously fair, but he is not blind 
to the weaknesses and blunders of the 
philosophic schemes with which he 
deals. Pascal and Marcel are most fa- 
vored by his report, although Kierke- 
gaard is called the most important of 
the six. Sartre is most aversely treated, 
but even he is not simply rejected; on 
the contrary Roberts does his best to 
show in what sense he like the others 
should be taken seriously, because he 
stimulates thought and suggests answers 
to questions which have to be put. 


The general position taken by Rob- 
erts suggests that existentialism is a 
bridge between secular metaphysics and 
sacred theology. Such a bridge is 
necessary to avoid a split within 
thought and life. The sciences though 
highly effective in their own proper 
fields are unable to attack problems 
which religious belief settles, because 
of their strictly objective method and 
viewpoint. Metaphysics usually adopts 
this method, although it strives to an- 
swer ultimate questions concerning hu- 
man existence. Therefore a _philoso- 
phy is needed which takes into account 
the personal, subjective, interested sit- 
uation of the actual man and tries to 
understand this situation from the per- 
spective of that man without becoming 
theological in the sense of revealed re- 
ligion. It is useful for theology to 
study existentialism, in order to keep 
from becoming dogmatically rigid and 
objective itself. 

Roberts inquires into the relation be- 
tween existential philosophy and the 
Christian faith, Two groups can be 
distinguished within existentialism, the 
one either openly Christian like Pascal 
and Kierkegaard, the other overtly 
more or less anti-Christian like Heideg- 
ger and Sartre; in between there is a 
group to which Jaspers and Marcel be- 
long, neither directly Christian nor di- 
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rectly non-Christian, but rooted in the 
biblical tradition and trying to estab- 
lish a philosophy which expresses what 
is existentially acceptable in it on the 
basis of a neutral approach. Pascal 
arises in this perspective as the greatest 
by far. He would be the greatest any- 
way, because he is the initiator of ex- 
istentialism, at least in modern times, 
but he is in every respect the very 
model and archetype of an existential 
thinker seen from the point of Chris- 
tian belief. Although he was a Ro- 
man Catholic, he was an Augustinian 
thinker and a dangerous critic of many 
traits in the church, especially of the 
Jesuit code of morals. 


Roberts describes vividly the core of 
existentialism, its stress on personal de- 
cision, on freedom and responsibility, 
on anxiety and guilt, on paradox and 
antinomy. His book offers the best in- 
troduction to an earnest study of that 
movement. His statements are through- 
out as concise as they are precise. His 
insight is everywhere illuminating and 
profound so that it can be recommend- 
ed as an introduction to the philosophy 
of religion in general. Much of Rob- 
erts’ own personality shines through 
the pages he has written: his faith and 
doubt, his humility and courage, his 
disgust of platitude, moral and spir- 
itual; his nobility in respecting the 
other person’s views; his sense of the 
tragic anarchy in the midst of which 
we are living; his power of teaching 
which combines popularity and scholar- 
ly knowledge. One must wish there- 
fore that the book will find many re- 
sponsive readers amongst ministers and 
laymen as well. 


RICHARD KRONER 
School of Theology 
Temple University 


Jutren Benpa. By Robert J. Neiss. 
The University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, 1956. 335 pages. For- 
ward, notes, translations, bibliogra- 
phy, index. $6.50. 


The writer of this substantial book 
is professor of French at the University 
of Michigan, with a long teaching ca- 
reer in the same subject behind him, in 
several American universities. The rea- 
sons which inspired Professor Niess to 
write on this versatile, brilliant and 
controversial man are (1) to make such 
a challenging representative of the 
Latin mind known in America, which is 
hardly aware of him or of such a type; 
(2) as he says in the foreword, “Par- 
ticularly in America where for some 
years now intellectualism has not been 
regarded as precisely man’s highest 
state, we need men like him, men of 
courage and sense who will stand up 
and be counted on the side of reason 
and goodness and against superstition 
and egoism and blind faith in indi- 
viduals and in slogans.” Professor 
Niess adds the remark: “If he served 
no other purpose than to stir up to de- 
bate our chosen positions, if he did no 
more for us than to recall our Judaeo- 
Greek heritage and tradition and define 
once more the intellectual’s role and 
function, he would be a valuable man 
for us to know.” 

It seems to me that in these two quo- 
tations the writer gives us the measur- 
ing rod by which his book has to be 
evaluated, because Niess’ quotations 
amount, in fact, to a confession that he 
wants to speak through the outspoken 
personality of Benda, to and in the 
American cultural situation. Looking 
from this angle at the book one cannot 
suppress a feeling of disappointment. 
Never in the book is an attempt made 
to relate the incisive opinions of 
Benda’s on the high calling of the in- 
tellectual (the “clerc” as Benda calls 
this species himself) clearly to the 
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American cultural situation. It is to 
be regretted that this is so, because if 
the writer had done so, he could have 
offered an illuminating and construc- 
tive criticism of American culture and 
its dominant tendencies, as to the role 
of disinterested intellectual thinking in 
the American context. This would 
have been possible, notwithstanding 
Benda’s extravagances and violent ex- 
tremism, and, moreover, it would have 
been a fascinating job, were it only to 
hold American culture up to the mir- 
ror of Benda’s most famous book, Le 
trahison des clercs, and construe a dia- 
logue between French culture, as ex- 
pressed by one of its most vehement 
and acute minds, and American cul- 
ture. 


This is, however, not all that should 
be said about Professor Niess’ book. 
The writer has more than measured up 
to his aim, that is to say, to make 
Benda, who is an unknown soldier of 
the intellect to the American reading 
public, known to them. 

This whole book testifies to the fact 
that he not only knows Benda thor- 
oughly, but also that he moves with 
the greatest ease in French modern cul- 
ture, in the literary as well as in the 
philosophical field. He unravels the 
jungle of Benda’s innumerable writings, 
great and small, produced in a life- 
span of eighty-nine years, with great 
intelligence, perseverance and meticu- 
lousness. Sometimes one is inclined to 
wonder whether the meticulousness is 
not a bit over-stretched, and whether 
his aim to set him before the American 
public as a knight of the intellect is 
not impaired by his solicitude (which 
this reviewer, who is not a Frenchman, 
but a European anyhow, would be in- 
clined to call typically American) to 
detect behind Benda’s position and of- 
ten abstract principles, motives and in- 
ducements to be explained from psy- 
chological drives, inherent or, at least, 


suspected in the man. 

Professor Niess has written an excel- 
lent piece of analysis, done with great 
competence. Whosoever wants to know 
Benda and the kaleidoscopic French 
cultural world of about the last one 
hundred years, will find in his book 
an excellent guide. 

HENDRIK KRAEMER 
Theological Faculty 
University of Leiden 


In THE Last ANALysIs. By Adams El- 
liott Armstrong. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1956. 115 pages. 
Index. $3.00. 


Professional and academic philoso- 
phers should rejoice when they find an 
industrialist of distinction philosophiz- 
ing for the love of wisdom. Adams 
Elliott Armstrong is such a person, and 
this summary of his “system” shows 
that he does it rather well. The title 
would suggest a metaphysical work, 
and so this is—a metaphysic that like 
Spinoza’s culminates in a strict deter- 
minism (except that this author sees 
God not as substance but as energy), 
and like Comte’s finds a pattern of cos- 
mic and historical progress which 
guarantees an ultimate victory of those 
“on the side of the angels.” Over this 
“man has no control and about (it) he 
need have no worry” (p. 102). 

But it is remarkable that one who so 
absolutizes both logic and law that he 
can say, “God has foreordained each 
thought and act of our lives so that we 
are powerless to change or make them 
otherwise” (p. 107), cannot see the in- 
consistency in the converse statement, 
“A man has absolute freedom of choice 
over his thought and action at any mo- 
ment under the circumsmtances at that 
moment ... (p. 108). Yet he seems 
really to believe that “This is the real 
pattern of our world and the philoso- 
phy which men will come ultimately to 
accept” (p. 103). 
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Professor Vergilius Ferm writes a 
friendly introduction to the book. 
Wa ter W. SIKEs 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


Tue Sevectep Letrers OF CHARLES 
Lams. Edited by T. S. Matthews. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New 
York, 1956. xxvi, 291 pages. In- 
dex. $4.00. 


This volume, one of the Great Letters 
Series (which thus far includes the let- 
ters of Keats and Cowper, Byron, Flau- 
bert, and Chekhov), needs no justifica- 
tion. It is fitting that Lamb as man, 
as friend and critic of the great Eng- 
lish Romantic writers, and as Elia of 
essay fame, should be of the select com- 
pany of masters of that art which has 
flourished since the times of Cicero and 
Pliny, of Madame de Sévigné and Hor- 
ace Walpole, through those of Bernard 
Shaw and Justice Holmes. It is fitting 
because Lamb wrote letters naturally 
or whimsically but always delightfully 
and from fullness of mind, as a lover 
of the amenities: whether of friendship 
or good books, pictures or plays, fine 
food or the endless variety of colorful 
bustle of London in the early 1800's. 
To read him is to be enriched in one’s 
perceptions, intellectually or spiritu- 
ally. 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834), born 
one of four children of a poor lawyer’s 
clerk in the Temple in London, was 
handicapped by poverty and a bad 
stammer as by a family strain of men- 
tal illness that erupted one fateful day 
in 1796 when his beloved sister Mary 
(the Bridget Elia of the later essays) 
in a fit of recurrent madness slew their 
mother with a carving knife. Having 
earlier left school at Christ’s Hospital 
to help support his parents, he now 
unlike an older brother gallantly de- 
voted his life to his sister’s care—at a 
time when mental illness met with bru- 


tal jibes and its victims were persecut- 
ed by the curious and unfeeling. Of 
his devotion to Mary came a brother- 
sister relationship more productive and 
touching than the Wordsworths’. With- 
out much doubt, too, Lamb’s writings, 
both essays and letters, came, like 
Keats’, of his quest for escape into 
realms of the spirit and the imagina- 
tion, from the harsh and painful facts 
of his life at home and as a clerk in 
the East India House. 

Most of his life Lamb read and wrote 
in leisure moments. He wrote his let- 
ters mostly at his high desk in the In- 
dia House during “truant borrowings 
of a few minutes from business.” His 
true works were the account ledgers of 
his employers, but he strove manfully 
not to let his bread and butter chores 
undermine his cheerfulness. At home 
he became a perceptive student of cur- 
ious books, especially those Elizabe- 
than and seventeenth century writers 
like Burton, Walton, and Fuller, whom 
he rediscovered. He also became a 
genial talker and the convivial host and 
center of a group of such famed wits 
as Hazlitt and Coleridge, Rogers and 
William Wordsworth. 


The letters, less mannered than his 
famous essays, range from bare bul- 
letins of domestic events to witty and 
urbane pen talk of a humble connois- 
seur of life; from puckish and newsy 
letters to his friend Manning (who first 
suggested the origin of Roast Pig) to 
those famous letters to Coleridge and 
Wordsworth that abound in some of 
the most perceptive literary criticism 
of the prolific Romantic period. 

“London is the only fostering soil 
for genius,” he writes in an early let- 
ter. And shortly after reporting to 
Coleridge the manner of his mother’s 
death and requesting “as religious a 
letter as possible,” he says, “I must 
be serious and circumspect and deeply 
religious thro’ life: by such means may 
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both of us escape madness in future if 
it so please the Almighty.” Elsewhere, 
he writes of the teeming London streets, 
of whist playing and friends, of his 
literary loves and labors. He gives us 
candid closeups of himself and Mary 
and, later, their adopted daughter 
Emma Isola and her future husband, 
the publisher Edward Moxon. In fa- 
mous letters he urges his old school fel- 
low, “cultivate simplicity, Coleridge, 
or rather . . . banish elaborateness” 
and, again, worried by the latter’s vacil- 
lating habits, “Coleridge, I want you to 
write an Epic poem. Nothing short of 
it can satisfy the vast capacity of the 
poetic genius.” Of this letter in part 
came Coleridge’s renewed interest in a 
poem on the origin of evil and indirect- 
ly his poetic masterpiece. When that 
witching ballad had been published 
Lamb revealed his critical powers by 
commenting to Wordsworth, 

I am sorry that Coleridge has chris- 
tened his Ancient Mariner ‘a poet’s 
Reverie’—it is as bad as Bottom the 
Weaver’s declaration that he is not a 
Lion but only the scenical representa- 
tion of a Lion. What new idea is 
gained by this Title, but one subver- 
sive of all credit, which the tale should 
force upon us, of its truth? 

He takes Wordsworth to task for 
speaking condescendingly of the bal- 
lad, in friendly and perceptive fashion 
points out flaws in some of William’s 
own poems, and, tongue in cheek, twits 
the poet of nature thus: 

Separate from the pleasure of your 
company, I don’t much care if I never 
see a mountain in my life. I have 
passed all my days in London, until I 
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have formed as many and intense loyal 
attachments, as any of you moun- 
taineers can have done with dead na- 
ture. The lighted shops of the Strand 
and Fleet Street, the innumerable 
trades, tradesmen . .. coaches .. . 
playhouses . . . life awake . . . at all 
hours . . . all these things work them- 
selves into my mind and feed me, with- 
out a power of satiating me. The won- 
der of these sights impells me into 
nightwalks about her crowded streets, 
and I often shed tears . . . from fulness 
of joy at so much Life. 


In Charles Lamb that eighteenth and 
nineteenth century international revi- 
val of imaginative sensibility which his- 
torians call the Romantic Movement, 
produced one of its lesser but most 
lovable writers. In this volume of his 
selected letters (derived from E. V. 
Lucas’s standard edition) there is 
enough to do him justice: the best and 
most famous letters are here. If mi- 
nor errors reveal that its editor is not 
a special scholar of the period, at least 
his introduction is informative and his 
selection generous and judicious. The 
Viking Press volume, The Portable 
Lamb ($2.00) which contains perhaps 
a fourth as many letters as the present 
selection but also the best of Elia’s es- 
says, may be thought a better buy. But 
it is not so attractively printed and 
bound and may not appeal so strongly 
to those who believe that letter writing 
is a distinct and fascinating art, of 
which Charles Lamb was a gifted prac- 
titioner. 

Werner W. BeYer 
Department of English 
Butler University 














New Books for Fall 


APOSTLE OF FREEDOM 


By D. Ray Lindley 


In this latest book in the Bethany Series, Dr. Lindley 
presents Alexander Campbell’s conception of the struc- 
ture and function of the church as revealed in his writings. 
This objective, critical and detailed study basically con- 
cerns the local organization of the Christian (Disciples 
of Christ) Church and especially the educational prin- 
ciples in that organization. It shows the stages in his 
growth and maturity to Christian statesmanship. 

The book is naturally divided into these sections: 
Campbell’s defiance of ecclesiastical control; his con- 
ception of the church under “Christocracy”; his under- 
standing of the nature and offices of the Christian ministry; the internal 
structure of the local church as centered around the minds of its brethren; 
the relationship of the local church to the world church; and his conception 


of the church’s function. 10A296, $3.00 


Published by 
THE BETHANY PRESS 


BERTHA FIDELIA 


By Jessie M. Trout 


The author relates the story of Bertha Fidelia Clawson 
with special authority as she served as missionary in 
Japan from 1921 to 1940. The reader is led to share in 
this account of the experiences and impressions of this 
dedicated woman’s life and work. Her story, as told to 
Miss Trout, is one of many facets. We read of the 
influences and people who guided her to become a 
teacher and then a missionary; of her co-workers, stu- 
dents and the others whose lives touched upon her own; 
and of Japan of the 40-year period the book covers: with the atmosphere and 
background picture of a lovely romantic land, of its passing scenes, habits 
and customs, and Japan with its political and military rise and fall. Delicate 
and charming sketches enhances the story. 


The book is a detailed description of a total mission and of an institution: 
the girls’ school she started in Toyko at the turn of the century. 


10B331, $2.50 
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Social Issues 


THe Mippie East, Its RELIGION AND 
Cutture. By Edward J. Jurji. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1956. 159 pages. Suggested read- 
ings. $3.00. 


This book is an essay dealing with 
the Middle East from the special angle 
of religion and culture. It is divided 
into nine small chapters arranged to 
meet the requirements of the American 
reader. Thus the author begins with 
an introductory account of the United 
States and the Middle East (11 ff.). 
After surveying the general position in- 
side the Middle East (24 ff.), he turns 
to a series of discussions on Islam (41 
ff.), the Eastern Churches (58 ff.), 
and Judaism (98 ff.). An ordained 
Presbyterian minister himself, he de- 
votes a whole chapter to the impact of 
Protestant Christianity on the peoples 
of the area (118 ff.). Then he gives 
a bird’s eye-view of Islamic culture 
(126 ff.) in its historical setting. In 
the concluding chapter (142 ff.), he 
describes the place of the Middle East 
in world peace and attempts to provide 
a solution for outstanding problems. 

That there is room in American lit- 
erature for a book of this kind, is an 
undisputed fact. The main shortcom- 
ing of the present work is chiefly the 
manner in which its subject matter is 
curtailed. The author seems to have 
devoted most of his attention to gen- 
eralizations without sufficiently elab- 
orating the illustrative evidence from 
which he was able to formulate his 
statements. The concrete data of the 
historic background of his pronounce- 
ments are utterly inadequate. In a text 
amounting to hardly 150 pages, he 


could have expanded his accounts and 
completed a fine portrait which he had 
set himself to paint of the face of the 
Middle East. A few examples may be 
cited to show where such expansion 
might have been made with effect. 


In dealing with Islam, the author 
seems to stop with Muhammad Abdou 
in the course of the last century. But 
surely the developments and move- 
ments of the present century also call 
for even greater attention. The ap- 
proach to Islam within our lifetime has 
been revolutionary in many directions. 
The work of men such as Ali Abdel- 
Razek and Khalid Muhammad Khalid’ 
are classical milestones in Islamic so- 
cial and religious thinking and are 
largely responsible for the still nascent 
idea of separating religion from the 
state. The rise and fall of the Muslim 
Brotherhood are unduly overlooked to- 
gether with the opposite wholesome 
movement of the Muslim-Christian Fel- 
lowship inaugurated at Bhamdown in 
the Lebanon in 1954 by Muslim and 
Christian spiritual leaders and thinkers 
drawn from twenty-six nations. These 
features should have found a place in 
any chapter on modern Islam and the 
world. 


The author’s approach to the ancient 
churches of the Near East is, on the 
whole, appreciative and shows deep in- 
sight and original knowledge of the 
position of Eastern Christians, though, 
again, it is clear that more detailed 
statements on so important a subject 
would have been welcome to the West- 
ern general reader whose acquaintance 
with the subject is so slim and vague. 

Speaking of the “Impact of Protes- 


1. Khalid’s work entitled “From Here We Begin” has appeared in an English translation in 
the publications of the Council of Learned Societies in Washington, D. C. 
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tant Christianity,” Dr. Jurji voices the 
feelings, not only of Protestant con- 
verts like himself, but also of those 
who have remained faithful to the 
ancient mother churches and even a 
good many Muslims. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency to exaggerate some of 
the aspects of this impact. He has, for 
instance, adopted the traditional view 
of over-rating the value of the Van 
Dyke-Smith Arabic translation of the 
Scripture in its actual form. That it 
has served a great purpose is undeni- 
able. Nevertheless, Dr. Jurji, who is 
an outstanding Arab scholar, knows as 
well as I do that the style of the Ara- 
bic version is pedestrian and sometimes 
even repulsive to the Arab ear, so used 
to the beauty of classical phraseology 
and Quranic literary heights. In all 
sincerity, the text of the present Scrip- 
ture must be regarded as one of the 
stumbling blocks in the way of the mis- 
sionary whose task in conveying the 
spiritual values of Christianity to 
Arabic-speaking members of other 
faiths is thereby multiplied. The 
writer’s awareness of the necessity for 
a revised Arabic text of the Bible has 
been enhanced and intensified in the 
course of the Mt. Sinai Expedition. 
Hitherto unexplored, the wealth of the 
Biblical Arabic material in the Library 
of the Monastery of St. Catherine 
should be implemented for a real im- 
provement of the Arabic Bible. The 
great harvest has been brought to the 
Library of Congress and only awaits a 
glance from the right organizations 
concerned such as the American Bible 
Society. 

Dr. Jurji must have subjected him- 
self to considerable hard thinking in 
the formulation of his concluding chap- 
ter where he has prescribed what he 
feels to be the basic remedies for a 
peaceful framework of the Middle East 
and the world. The way he ostens- 
ibly underlines “understanding” as an 


essential element in his prescription is 
most acceptable. But he should have 
explained that the right path leading 
to that “understanding” is knowledge, 
the fruit of sound Middle Eastern 
scholarship, and I wonder whether Dr. 
Jurji can vouch for the adequacy of 
Near and Middle Eastern Studies in 
their present state in America to meet 
the growing needs of the expanding 
burdens and_ responsibilities which 
Americans are called upon to shoulder 
in this field. 
A. S. Atrya 

Institute of Coptic Studies 

Cairo, Egypt 


A Surreir or Honey. By Russell 
Lynes. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1957. viii, 140 pages. $3.00. 

Wuat Makes America Great. By W. 
Earl Waldrop. The Bethany Press, 
Saint Louis, 1957. xi, 96 pages. 
$1.50. 

THe New OrpDEAL OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Paul Hutchinson. Association 
Press, New York, 1957. v, 128 
pages. $2.50. 


The only thing that ties these three 
books together is that each deals with 
one or more aspects of the contempo- 
rary scene. Otherwise they are quite 
different. 

The first, A Surfeit of Honey, is writ- 
ten in a smart, modern style. It is 
easy and interesting reading but at 
times the reader has the feeling that 
the author was more concerned with 
phrasing than with clarity of expres- 
sion. The book is best summarized by 
its chapter headings: The Baron’s 
Castle, What Became of the Upper 
Classes?, the Upper Bohemians, The 
New Servant Class, The Mass-Produced 
Eccentrics, The Part-Time Lady, What 
Has Succeeded Success? and Good 
Times! From these it will be seen 
that the author seeks to deal with 
American society and what is happen- 
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ing to it in our day. The book seeks 
to be analytical and makes no attempt 
to point directions in which society 
should move. 


The second, What Makes America 
Great?, is a series of essays dealing 
with Americanism, or, if one prefers, 
with American citizenship. The author, 
pastor of Central Christian Church, San 
Antonio, Texas, has long been known 
for his interest in this subject. One 
could wish that Mr. Waldrop did not 
seek to identify Americanism and Chris- 
tianity so closely and that in the be- 
ginning he took the time to define more 
clearly what he believes Christian 
Americanism to be. The book is writ- 
ten in an easy style and would be espe- 
cially profitable reading for young 
people. 

The New Ordeal of Christianity is by 
all odds the most scholarly and 
thought-provoking of the three books. 
It is a disturbing book, as one would 
expect who is familiar with the writ- 
ings of Mr. Hutchinson. The author 
discusses what contemporary life in 
Europe and America is doing to Ro- 
man Catholicism, Orthodoxy and Prot- 
estantism and how these three great di- 
visions of Christianity are reacting to 
the present world situation. This is a 
“must” book for every minister, as well 
as being a helpful book for all thought- 
ful Christian laymen. The spirit in 
which Mr. Hutchinson has approached 
his task is summarized, I believe, in the 
next to the last paragraph in the book: 


There is, it seems to me, no cause for 
complacency in our present situation, 
and no cause for despair. What we 
need most of all is a new sense of the 
greatness, the marvel, of our gospel and 
of the desperate need of men and na- 
tions. If the first ever takes held of us, 
the second will follow. And when the 
second follows, our ministries will be 
freed from their parochialism, from the 
temptation to become absorbed in mat- 
ters of minor moment—both of them 


conditions which are so often the source 
of discouragement. 


Witiarp M. WICKIZER 
United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Joun D. Rockeretiter, Jr., A Por- 
TRAIT. By Raymond B. Fosdick. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1956. ix, 477 pages. Sources, bib- 
liography, notes, index. $6.50. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is a man 
with a cause and a mission who has 
fortunately lived long enough to see 
his mission accomplished. Not only 
have his manner and pattern of giving 
been continued in the foundation which 
bears his name; the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation has been a constructive influ- 
ence in the developing field of philan- 
thropy in this century. 

In the course of years, Mr. Rocke- 
feller was surrounded by many close 
associates acquired not by chance but 
because they represented the best talent 
and advice available in a far-flung list 
of developing projects. It offers some 
comfort to others, who have wrestled 
with the complexities and subtleties of 
giving away money wisely, to learn 
that Mr. Rockefeller with a whole 
stable of advisory talent suffered er- 
rors of judgment and at times bet his 
money on a “dead horse.” While peo- 
ple are commonly envious of men of 
wealth, few realize the agonizing re- 
sponsibility which accompanies wealth. 

If “to err is human,” men who can 
find few associations in common with 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s. ready 
and generous command of a checkbook 
will find that adversity touches the 
lives of all. Perhaps few living Amer- 
icans have been victim of as much 
muck-raking and abuse and have borne 
it with more patience and grace. 


When I thought a thing was worth 
doing, he once said, I made up my 
mind that the annoyances, the ob- 
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stacles, and the embarrassments had to 

be borne because the ultimate goal was 

worth while. If I started a course, I 

expected to go on with it, and criti- 

cism and misrepresentation became 
merely details. Of course, I had my 
father’s example before me. He was 
long-suffering and charitable. Beneath 

his apparent insensitiveness he was a 

most sensitive man. He often talked 

with me about public criticism, but he 
always ended up by saying, “Well, 

John, we must be patient.” 

One of J. D. R., Jr.’s advisors sum- 
med it up in this manner, “He never 
anguished over decisions once they 
were made. They were made and that 
was that.” 

In one way or another his gifts for 
the public good have touched the lives 
of most Americans. Many historical 
sites and social enterprises in the 
United States and abroad are linked to 
the philanthropy and creative insight 
of this man. It is readily known that 
he built Rockefeller Center and River- 
side Church and restored Williamsburg, 
but some will be surprised to learn 
that his enormous string of benefac- 
tions also includes Jackson Hole, Wy- 
oming; The Cloisters; the site for the 
United Nations building; Palisades In- 
terstate Park; and the restoration of 
Versailles and the Rheims Cathedral. 
These are merely suggestive of a “life 
of crowded variety” of interests. 

Modest, quiet, shy and unassuming 
when his biographer approached him 
about the preparation of materials 
about his life, he exclaimed: “What 
on earth would you find to write 
about?” As the portrait unfolded into 
434 pages, even he must have been 
amazed and impressed. Many are fa- 
miliar with the ministry and writing of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. They will 
find in this book that the fine turn of 
a phrase runs in the family no less 
with his brother Raymond. The auth- 
or was a close associate of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, having been president of the 


Rockefeller Foundation from 1936 un- 
til his retirement in 1948. The factual 
information in the book represents a 
prodigious amount of “digging” in the 
family files which were entrusted to 
him. The treatment is both scholarly 
and lucid, and while the interpretation 
is friendly, critical judgment is incisive. 

As with his father, religion was more 
a way of life than a theology. The 
piety, simplicity, and gentleness of his 
mother were also impressed upon him 
and “her precepts about beauty and re- 
sponsibility have traced deep courses 
in his mind and character.” But he 
did not cling doggedly to his Baptist 
heritage as his family had done. His 
vision and ideal of religious unity 
found “a life not a creed” expressed 
in many ways. 

While the edge of his zeal for the 
ecumenical ideal among the churches 
was often dulled by disappointment, he 
nevertheless moved from supporting 
the Laymen’s Inquiry to the creation 
of a center for the World Council of 
Churches in Switzerland. Recently, 
he made provision for the erection of 
a central headquarters for the National 
Council of Churches on Morningside 
Heights in New York, and created a 
$20,000,000 fund “for strengthening of 
Protestant theological education.” 

The portrait of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., is a portrait of much of the best 
that is America. 

G. Harotp DuLinc 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Vircit’s Georcics: A Mopern Enc- 
LISH VERSE TRANSLATION. By Smith 
Palmer Bovie. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1956. xxx, 
111 pages. $3.75. 


Man’s relation to the land is one of 
the most important relationships, even 
though many modern churches may be 
unaware of it. Virgil’s Georgics, one 
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of the poet’s masterpieces, and a ma- 
jor title in classical literature, was a 
discussion of problems of Roman farm- 
ing, written at the request of his friend, 
Maecenas. Professor Bovie, the trans- 
lator of this text, is assistant profes- 
sor of English at Barnard College. He 
recently spent a year in Rome as fellow 
in classics at the American Academy. 
In a translation that Mark Van 
Doren calls graceful and musical, con- 
veying Virgil's earnestness, Professor 
Bovie presents Virgil’s living poetry. 
Virgil’s hero is hardly agricola, ani- 
mated by his very belief in life, im- 
pelled by his appreciation of the earth’s 
bounty, governed by intelligence, in- 
spired by purpose. Before our eyes, the 
farmer reenacts the profound experi- 
ence of man, the master of his environ- 
ment, ruler of the variegated life that 
surrounds him. . . . Voluntarily, and 
with a genuinely Roman glory, he blazes 
the trail to abundance, confident that 
his efforts will enable himself and his 
fellow men to live well and to live on. 


Surely these words in Professor Bovie’s 
Introduction interpret well the power of 
Virgil’s words and the great poet’s in- 
sights. 

This reviewer is moved to reflect that 
many of the problems and issues con- 


fronting those who cultivate the land 
are perennial. The statesmen of Rome 
were concerned about the degree of 
governmental intervention in economic 
enterprise, even as are our own. But 
American rural society is not the Ro- 
man rural community. There are 
smaller and smaller numbers of farms 
and farmers in the U. S. A., as the 
decades roll on. Abundance that sci- 
ence and technology have made pos- 
sible has also ruined large numbers of 
American farmers. Many of our cur- 
rent issues are caused by factors and 
forces unknown to Virgil. Henry A. 
Wallace has recently written that more 
than 90 per cent of the seed corn used 
by farmers of the Middle West has 
been produced by methods unknown 
prior to 1926. And the present Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra T. Benson, 
an official of a religious body, who 
writes much in favor of the free mar- 
ket, has recently asked Congress for 
$5,000,000,000 to use in one year in 
ways that apparently interfere with the 
free market. 

Benson Y. Lanpis 
National Council of Churches 
New York 
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HEBREW ABSTRACTS 


By 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSORS OF HEBREW 


ABRAHAM I. KATSH, Editor 
SHLOMO MARENOF, Associate Editor 
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Contributors to this issue: 


A. A. Glicksberg, Abraham I. Katsh, Shlomo Marenof, Toyozo W. Nakarai, 
Louis Panush, Aaron Soviv. 


BIBLE 


SIFREI HAMMIKRA (The Books of the Pentateuch). By A. Sh. Hartum. 
Yavneh Publishing House, Tel Aviv, 1956. 


Professor A. Sh. Hartum has not spared any effort to render this vol- 
ume on Exodus and Leviticus into easy and delightful reading. The book 
is fully voweled. Each chapter is prefaced by an elucidating summary of 
the chapter itself, structural oddities, and, whenever needed, references to 
similar events in the Bible. 

A noteworthy feature of this volume is Professor Hartum’s interpreta- 
tion. He skillfully combines traditional, Midrashic, and scientific ex- 
planation with historical and grammatical remarks. This approach trans- 
lates for the reader inconspicuous passages into historical and social events 
of Biblical times and gives grammatical structure a human value. 

Like the text, the interpretation, too, is fully voweled. The wording 
has been carefully selected to make it attractive even to newcomers into the 
Hebrew language. 

A. A. G. 


HAHAI SHEL HATANAKH. By Yehudah Felix. Sinai Publication, 1954. 
144 pages. 


Biblical animals and living creatures compared with Mishnaic, Mid- 
rashic, and Talmudic descriptions and identified with those observed in 
contemporary Israel. One hundred and sixty-six specimens are discussed 
in five chapters dealing with mammals, fowl, reptiles, fish, insects. 

The volume contains 150 illustrations. 


Su. M. 
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SIMHE HATANAKH. By Uriah Feldman. Dvir Co., Ltd., Tel Aviv, 1956. 
250 pages. 


The flora of the Old Testament; first attempt in Hebrew to present 
biblical flora. The volume is styled after PLANTS OF THE BIBLE by N. H. 
and A. Moldenke, Waltham Press, 1952, with original additions by the 
author. It deals with 114 plants, and is divided into seven chapters. 

The first chapter discusses the seven species with which the Holy Land 
has been blessed: wheat, barley, wine, olives, pommegranate, fig, and date. 
Included is a description of the various kinds of wine manufactured from 
the different sorts of grapes in the country. The second chapter covers 
the four species commanded by the Bible for ritual use on Succoth: the 
ethrog, the myrtle, the willow, and the palm. Chapter three is dedicated to 
biblical plants which are identified by modern botanists. 

Chapter four deals with plants of dubious identification and includes 
discusisons of various scholars and scientists as to their identification. 
Chapters five and six analyze plants outside of the Land of Israel which are 
mentioned in the Bible, some identified and others not identified. The 
last chapter concludes with a discussion of fifteen terms of products ex- 
tracted from plants. 

The Latin term of each plant is given under the Hebrew title; drawings 
and photographs accompany each subject. 

The volume includes also a bibliography of literature in Hebrew, 
German, English, French, and Russian. 

Su. M. 


THE BOOK OF NAHUM. By Yaakov Perman. Tel Aviv, 1956. 80 pages. 


A commentary on the three chapters of the Book of Nahum with an 
appendix on the various names identifying the lion mentioned in the book. 
The author is a student of Assyriology and therefore draws parallels be- 
tween the text of the book and Assyrian sources. In his opinion Nahum 
is one of the last disciples of the School of Isaiah. 

Su. M. 


RELIGION 


TOLEDOT HAEMUNAH HAISRAELIT. By Yehezkiel Kaufmann. Bialik 
Institute and Dvir Company, Jerusalem, 1956. 546 pages. 


This is the eighth volume of the monumental work of Professor Kauf- 
mann of the Hebrew University on the history of the Jewish ancestral re- 
ligion from ancient times to the end of the Second Commonwealth. The 
main purpose of this volume is to prove wrong the theory, prevailing among 
scholars until recently, that Jewish monotheism begins with or during the 
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Second Commonwealth. He concludes that the Second Commonwealth is 
an outgrowth of the First Commonwealth. The context is devoted to Deutero- 
Isaiah, the declaration of Cyrus, Zerubbabel and the building of the Temple, 
the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and also Ezra, Nehemiah, Obadiah, and 
Malakhai. He closes the Babylonian period with the end of prophecy. 

In the chapter on the Persian period he discusses the formation of 
the Scriptures, the stories in the Book of Daniel, the festival of Purim and 
the Scroll of Esther, Jewish contact with a non-Semitic culture, historiog- 
raphy and history in the Persian era, the interim between the Scribes 
and the Tannaim, Israel and Hellenism. 


Su. M. 


KOROT BATE HATEPHILA BEYISRAEL. By Samuel Kraus. Ogen 
Publications, New York 1955. 332 pages. 


A study of the synagogue or house of prayer in Europe, Africa, and 
the Near East, including customs, rituals, ceremonies, connected with it. 
The greater part of the study is based on literary sources rather than first- 
hand observation. 

A biography of the author and a bibliography of his writings are 


given by A. R. Malakhai. 
Su. M. 


BETH HAKENESETH. Ed. by Mordecai Hacohen. Printing Office of 
the Israeli Government, Jerusalem, 1955. 355 pages plus 51 plates. 


A compilation of articles on the history and development of the syna- 
gogue from ancient times to date. Not all the articles are of scientific 
value. The most important is the history of cantorial music in Israel, the 
basic style in liturgy, the architecture of the synagogue in Israel, synagogical 
art in the Halakha, description of synagogues in Old Jerusalem. 


Su. M. 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


MEGILLAH HITSONIT LEBRESHIT. By Nahman Avigad and Yigael 
Yadin. Hebrew University Publication, Jerusalem, 1956. 88 pages 


plus 14 plates. 

The text of a Dead Sea scroll named by the authors “A Genesis Apocry- 
phon.” Much has been written about this scroll of eighteen columns, not all 
readable, written in the form of a midrash, its principal characters Lemekh, 
Noah, and Sarah. A good part of the text is dedicated to the adventures of 
Sarah in Egypt. A literal translation of a number of columns into English 


is given by Shulamit Schwartz Nardi. 
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HAMEGILOT HAGENUZOT MIMIDBAR YEHUDAH. By Yigael Yadin. 
Schocken Publication, Jerusalem-Tel Aviv, 1957. 220 pages. 


The first chapter gives a detailed report on all the Dead Sea scrolls 
found in the Judean caves. The author surveys the history of the discovery 
including the institutions that were involved in securing them: The Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, St. Mark’s Monastery in the Old City, the Ameri- 
can School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, and the transaction of the 
Israeli Government in the acquisition of the four scrolls in the United States. 

The second chapter covers the excavations in the caves where the seven 
scrolls were found; the community house in Khirbet Qumran; the cemetery; 
and Wadi Murabbaat where the so-called Bar Kokhba archives were dis- 
covered. 

In the third chapter the author gives a general description of each 
scroll with particular stress on the Isaiah scroll, Pesher Habakuk, Pesher 
Tehillim, Pesher Nahum, and the Scroll of Thanksgiving. 

The last chapter deals with the Manual of Discipline and the compari- 
son with the Zadokite Document, the Scroll of the War of the Children of 
Light against the Children of Darkness, an Apocryphon to the Book of 
Genesis, the Copper Scrolls, and an analysis on the date and authenticity 
of the scrolls. 

A map and photographs are included. 

Su. M. 


ATIKOT, Vol. I. Department of Antiquities of the State of Israel, Jeru- 
salem, 1956. 124 pages plus 12 plates. 


An archaeological publication reporting: 1) excavations in Israel 
beginning with 1948; 2) results of studies and research in archaeology, 
epigraphy, and Israeli numismatics; 3) studies on the Middle East and 
Mediterranean basin; 4) reports, general and detailed, by collectors of an- 
tiquities in Israel, private and public. To date this is an annual publication, 
but is planned as a quarterly for the future. It is available also in English 
or French. 

The volume contains: A Cemetery from the Bronze Period near the 
Port of Tel Aviv by Y. Kaplan; A Description of Scarabs by J. Leibovitz; 
Excavations in Afuleh by M. Dothan; Seeds of Ancient Plants found in the 
Afuleh Excavations by D. W. Zeitchek; The Cherub in the Ancient Middle 
East by J. Leibovitz; Two Fragments of a Marble Door from Ancient Jaffa 
by J. Pinkerfeld; Notes Concerning the Papyrus found in Wadi Murabbaat 
dealing with the Bar Kokhba Period by S. H. Yeivin; Three Milestones 
from the Golan by J. Aharoni; Small Coins from Caesarea by H. Ham- 
burger; The Impression of a Seal from Tel el-Tabaik near Ras el-Nakur 
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by M. Prausnitz. Each article is accompanied by illustrations and charts. 
Addended is a memoriam to Stella Ben Dor and Philip Guy. 
Su. M. 


ALON MAHLEKET HA‘ATIKOT SHEL MEDINAT YISRAEL (Four 


Pamphlets). Department of Antiquities, Jerusalem, Israel, 1950- 
1953. 


Bulletin for the friends of antiquities reporting, in brief, archaeologi- 
cal events and activities in Israel, with the participation of staff members 
and others. 

Su. M. 


YEDI'OT HAHEVRAH LAHAQIRAT ’ERES YISRA’EL 
VE‘ATTIQOTEHA, I-IV. Ed by B. Mazar and A. Malamat. Israel 
Exploration Society, Jerusalem, 1956. 228 pages. 


The Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society, Vol. XX, consists of 
two issues, one containing Numbers 1 and 2, and the other, 3 and 4. Of 
the 228 pages, 196 pages have the Hebrew text, 24 pages photographs, and 
8 pages a very brief summary of the Hebrew text, in English. In its pub- 
lication, the Israel Exploration Society is assisted by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture of the State of Israel and the Bialik Foundation of the 
Jewish Agency. 

The scope of the contents is wide. Chronologically they cover from the 
pre-historic times (e.g. “Rock Drawings in Negev” by E. Anati) to the 
present day (e.g. “Geological Reasons on Oil Drilling in Zikron Ya‘aqov” 
by L. Picard). Linguistically they not only deal with Hebrew of all ages, 
but also with Akkadian, Greek, Arabic and other languages. There are 
articles on topography, geography, geology, and seismology, all written by 
well known specialists; but some other significant articles on history, ar- 
chaeology, and paleography are also included. Some of those which be- 
long to these latter categories are: “And ’Abimelech Dwelt in ’Arumah” by 
Manahem Naor, “Two of the Tombs in Jerusalem from the Period of the 
Kings of Judah” by Ruth Amiran, and four short notes on the coins from 
Ramat Rahel and elsewhere by L. Kadman, L. Y. Rahmani, A. Ben-horin, 
and A. Kindler. 

Of particular interest to the students of the Bible are the discussion of 
the identification of Ramat Rahel by Y. Aharoni, several articles on ancient 
Negev by M. Stekelis and others, and the explanation of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
campaigns against Judah by A. Malamat. Malamat’s article is perhaps 
the most important to the students of biblical history, for it has much to do 
with the period between King Josiah and King Zedekiah of Judah. 

T. W.N. 
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YEDI'OT HAHEVRAH LAHAQIYRAT ’ERES YISRA’EL 
VE‘ATTIQOTEHA, I-11. Ed. by B. Mazar and A. Malamat. Israel 
Exploration Society, Jerusalem, 1957. 149 plus xxiii pages. 


This first issue of 1957 just reached the writer (August, 1957). It 
contains, from page 9 to page 71, the archaeological survey at Masadah 
by M. Avi-Yonah, N. Avigad, Y. Aharoni, S. Gutman, and I. Dunaeyvsky; 
from page 72 to page 77, a discussion of the coins from Masadah by L. 
Kadman; and the rest contains very useful indexes covering the entire 
series of this publication, Volumes I to XX, for the period from 5693 
(1933) to 5716 (1956). These indexes consist of the index of authors, 
the general index, the index of place names, the index of epigraphy (He- 
brew and others), the index of Greek epigraphy, and the index of photo- / 
graphs and figures. 

The main article deals with the archaeological survey of Masadah, 
conducted jointly by the Department of Antiquities of the Hebrew Univer- | 
sity and the Israel Exploration Society, during 1955 and 1956. The article 
contains the summary of the history of Masadah, the story of the survey, 
the surface remains, the remains of the buildings on the northern cliffs, the 
cisterns, and the inscribed material. In a shorter article, which follows 
the above, Kadman identifies the coin bearing the inscription “Year of 
Four—For the Redemption of Zion” as that of the fourth year of the Jewish 
War in 69/70 C.E. 

Masadah is located on the west shore of the Salt Sea (Dead Sea) some 
distance south of En-Gedi. This famed outpost of the Jewish War was well 
known in history particularly from the second century B.C.E. to the first 
century C.E. It is hoped that this and future explorations of this area will 


shed further light on the history of that period. 
T. W. N. 
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HISTORY 


SEFUNOT, Book I. Ed. by Meir Benayahu. Kiryat Sefer B.M., Jeru- 
salem, 1956. 330 pages. 


The first annual volume containing research studies on the Jewish 
communities of the East and the Mediterranean area from the Middle Ages 
to the present time. It includes studies of the communities of India, Egypt, 
Syria, Yemen, Israel, Korfu, Rhodes, Turkey, and Italy. It opens with 
a brief introduction by Yitzhak ben Zvi, head of the Ben Zvi Institute, and 
contains eleven articles. Three of these were written in the seventeenth 
century by Sabbateans, as follows: Documents Concerning Nathan of Gaza 
in the Writings of R. Joseph Hamis, by Isaiah Tishbi; A Document Con- 
taining a Polemical Controversy with a Sabbatean Sect on the Meaning of 
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Godship, by Meir Benayahu; A Liturgical Hymn and Prayer for Simhat 
Torah, by the Sabbatean liturgist, R. Judah Levi Tobah, by Moshe Attias. 
The volume contains also A Homily on the Redemption by R. Solomon of 
the House of Turiel, by Gershon Scholem. This homily was written in the 
sixteenth century. The author believes that the Messiah will surely ex- 
ercise his rule over the Talmudic sages but the masters of the Kabbalah 
will not be subject to his rule. 

Light is thrown on the community of Cairo and on the communities of 
Aleppo and Syria from the Middle Ages to the present time. One article, 
by Israel ben Ze’eb, describes documents pertaining to the ancient Jewish 
cemetery in Cairo where we learn that special plots were assigned to the 
Samaritans and the Karaites. Alexander Dothan deals with the history of 
the ancient synagogue in Aleppo. Most of his article is dedicated to a sefer 
Torah case and its ornamental engravings which shed much light on the 
history of the community. Yitzhak ben Zvi discusses the travels of Sasson 
Hai of the House of Castiel who lived in the eighteenth century in Turkey. 
He visited European as well as Oriental countries. Naphtali bar-Giora 
analyzes source materials for the history of the relations between the white 
and the black Jews of Cochin from the fifteenth to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Interesting are the manuscript sources taken from photo- 
stats found in the Ben Zvi institute that record special laws and customs of 
the emancipated Jews, the children of slaves and the struggle between the 
white and black Jews. Joseph Kafih edits the book Dofi-Hazeman (The 
Chastisement of Time) by R. Said Saadi, a chronicle which relates the 
events that befell the Jews of Yemen in the years, 1717-1726. The last 
two articles deal with two Greek communities: Communal Taxation and the 
Municipal Ledger Book of Rhodes by Simon Marcus, documents written in 
the nineteenth century, and Sources for the History of the Jewish com- 
munity of Corfu by David ben Venisti and Hayyim Mizrahi, leaves of the 
archives of the Jewish community of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The last article relates very interesting customs. 


Su. M. 


SEFER HAHOZIM B’MISRAH HATIHON. Ed. by Shabbatai Rozen. 
Ma’arakhot of the Israeli Army, Tel Aviv, 1956. 275 pages. 


A compilation of agreements and treaties and truces of countries in 
the Middle East. It consists of seven chapters. The first is dedicated to 
Israel and the Arab countries, and includes the truces made between Israel 
and Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, Syria. It gives also the 1950 declaration of 
the United States, Britain, and France, concerning the Middle East. 

The second chapter covers treaties between Arab countries: Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen; Iraq and Saudi Arabia; Iraq and Jordan; Egypt and 
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Syria for mutual defense pacts; and Egypt and Saudi Arabia for mutual 
defense pact. 

The third chapter covers a treaty between France and Turkey in rela- 
tion to Syria; a treaty between Turkey and Jordan; and a treaty between 
Turkey and Pakistan. 

The fourth chapter consists of two treaties between Persia and Russia. 
The fifth chapter deals with treaties between Britain and the various Arab 
countries. The sixth records agreements between U. S. A. and various 
Arab countries. The last chapter contains treaties dealing with freedom 
of international navigation in the Suez, the Dardanelles and others. 


Su. M. 


HAMIZRAH HA’ARAVI. By Aharon Cohen. Sifriyat Poalim Publica- 
tion, Haifa, 1955. 419 pages. 


An attempt to give the history of the Arab East from ancient times to 
date. In eleven chapters the author deals with the geographic conditions 
of the Near East, the flora and fauna, the pre-historic period to Islam; the 
ascent of Islam; the Caliphate; and the Turkish empire. Special emphasis 
is given to the cultural achievements during the Arab golden age in the 
sciences, religion, literature, philosophy, and the arts. 

The last chapter deals with the nineteenth century and the national 
awakening of the Arab world. Bibliographical notes, a chronological 
table, and an index are included. 


Su. M. 


HAYEHUDIM BESURIAH. By Ben Zion Luria. Kiryat Sefer, Ltd., 
Jerusalem, 1957. 263 pages. 


A study of the history of the Jews in Syria during the Second Common- 
wealth and the early centuries of the Common Era. The author draws his 
material from Biblical and post Biblical sources, including Josephus, the 
Mishnah, the Talmud, and archaeological discoveries. Interesting is the 
chapter on how Syria is reflected in the eyes of Talmudic scholars. 

After a general survey of the history of Syria, the author goes into 
detail giving an account of Jewish rulers in Syria as well as a detailed 
analysis of a number of cities and communities in which Jews lived. The 
author traces each community to its earliest beginnings. Excerpts from 
the sources related to the subject are quoted. Maps, drawings, and photo- 
graphs of inscriptions are included. An index of names and subjects is 
given. 


Su. M. 
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BESA’AROT TEMAN. By Josef Tsadok. Am Oved Publications, Tel 
Aviv, 1956. 239 pages. 


In eighteen chapters the author describes the famous Magic Carpet 
Operation which took place in1949-1950. This records the heroic airlift 
of close to fifty thousand Jews from Yemen to Israel. The greater portion 
of the book is in the form of a diary presenting the day to day developments, 
oral reports, and letters of Yemenite Jews who marched in the desert, as 
did their ancestors in the time of Moses on their way to the Promised Land. 

The author, being a native of Yemen and speaking the Arabic Yemenite 
dialect, was able to effect private interviews with the Yemenite rulers and 
with the independent sultans who are under British protectorates on the 
border between Aden and Yemen. From him we learn that moral standards 
among them are still medieval in character. He reveals that the large 
majority of the Yemenite Jews were saved only by the fact that the Jewish 
Agency paid ransom for them in addition to their own wealth which was 
confiscated by the government. 


Su. M. 


LANGUAGE 
MORI (My Teacher). By L. I. Riklis. Jerusalem, 1956. 92 pages. 


Designed for adults, this is an excellent text book for self-study of 
modern Hebrew. Seventy two lessons are included in this little volume. 
The stress is on conversational Hebrew and the content is presented with 
good taste by an expert educator. The anticipated English edition should 


make a great contribution to the study of the language. 
A. I. K. 


YESODOT HA-DIKDUK HA-IVRI; KURS LE-BOTE SEFER ULE. 
MITLAMDIM. (A New Hebrew Grammar for the School and for 
Self-study; with Vocabularies and Exercises.) By Shlomo Funda- 
minsky. London, 1955. 336 pages. 


This text book is designed for students who had “sufficient incidental 
grounding to enable them to take up the study of Hebrew grammar.” 
Chapters I-IV deal briefly with the elementary principles of Hebrew pho- 
netics, Nikkud. Chapters V-XXV deal with the definite article, the noun, 
the adjective, the numerals, the pronoun, the verb, the adverb, preposition, 
and conjunction. 

The attempt of the author to present the rules simply and concisely 
seems to be rewarding. The Notes which follow the rules and tables add in- 
formation on accidence and syntax. But the latter is confined to what is 
absolutely essential to the student at this elementary stage. The exercises 
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in translation from Hebrew into English and from English into Hebrew 
should be of great help to the teacher and student, as will also the tables 
of the conjugation of verbs and the vocabulary. 

A practical and valuable grammar text, novel in its approach and 
attractive in format. 


A. I. K. 


LASHON ATIKAH BIMEZIUT HADASHAH. By Zev ben Hayim. Vaad 
Halashon Haivri, Jerusalem, 1953. 86 pages. 


A study of the Hebrew language and its development, its aspects as a 
modern language. According to the author it is necessary to revise the 
Hebrew grammar in order to simplify it for modern usage, but the process 
should not be revolutionary. He quotes radical suggestions of language 
experts: 1) To adjust the grammar to the living tongue; 2) Decrease the 
number of vowels, limiting them to the number used in pronunciation; 
3) Decrease the exceptions found in the Masoretic text; 4) Simplify gram- 
matical rules; 5) Differentiate between biblical and modern grammar. 


Su. M. 


LITERATURE 


YEHUDAH HALEVY HA-ISH V HAMESHORER. By Aryeh Mor. Mah- 
barot Le-Sifrui, Tel Aviv, 1956. 144 pages. 


A comprehensive study of Yehudah Halevy, the man and the poet, a 
contribution in literary evaluation which will be appreciated by all students 
of Hebrew literature of the Golden Age in Spain. The reader is first in- 
troduced to the period, the political, economic and cultural conditions of 
the age and of the Jews who lived in Spain. This is followed by the 
biography of Halevy and an analysis of his poetic development, growth 
and transformations. Then comes a discussion and evaluation of the 
various motifs in his poetry: friendship, love, nature, religious expression, 
tradition—Torah, prayer, Shabbath, festivals, etc—as viewed by the 
individual and the community of Israel. Finally he discusses exile, re- 
demption, the expression of the hope of exiled Israel to be redeemed and 
restored to the home of its fathers, a redemption and restoration of both 


Israel and Zion. 


L. P. 


YALKUT HA-KEZAVIM. Collected by Dan Ben Amotz and Hayim Hefer. 
HaKibbutz HaMeuhad Publishing House. Tel Aviv, 1956. 143 pages. 


A unique collection of 167 entertaining tall tales which were told and 
re-told around camp fires during “chizbat” sessions. Most of them are 
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from the Palmah period and the resistance to the British occupation in 
Palestine. 


L. P. 


HAMISHIM SIPPURIM. Ed. by Pinhas Peli. Mosad Harav Kook, Jeru- 
salem, 1956. 455 pages. 


This is the second volume in “Sifriyat Emunim,” a literary series 
which has for its aim the preservation of and identification with the histori- 
cal orthodox tradition. What is remarkable about this anthology of short 
stories is the lack of the element of love, passion, sex, motifs which are so 
dominant in modern literature. In their place there is emphasis on Torah 
scholarship, on learning and observing, by men—young and old, immi- 
grants and natives of Israel—who were not only raised in this tradition but 
are maintaining it in their own personal life. 

The fifty short stories deal with the not too distant past of Jewish life 
in Eastern Europe as well as with the present-day life in Israel: the war 
of liberation, the ingathering of exiles, the problems of the individual, of 
the society, etc. The stories are arranged according to the alphabetical 
sequence of the authors’ name. Among the contributors are the well-known 
S. Y. Agnon (four selections), Mordekhai Ben Yehezkel (six selections 
from his series of “maasim”); writers who have made their beginnings in 
the Diaspora and continued their work in Israel (Fishel Shneurson, D. 
Zaricki, Malka Shapiro, Moshe Prager, and others); Israeli-born writers 
who tell of life in the village, in the city, in the moshavah, in the kibbutz, 
and of present-day realities. 


L. P. 


HASHIRAH HAIVRIT BE-SEFARAD UVE-PROVENS (Anthology of He- 
brew Poetry in Spain and Provence). Ed. by Haim Schirman, Vols. 
I and II. Mosad Bialik, Jerusalem, 1957. 628 pages. 


Volume One contains selected poems and verse stories of Hebrew poets 
in Spain from the days of Hasdai ibn Shaprut until the conquest of Anda- 
lusia by the Almohades (c. 950-1150). Volume Two deals with the works 
of Hebrew poets in Spain and Provence from the beginnings of Hebrew 
poetry in Christian Spain until the expulsion of the Jews by Ferdinand and 
Isabella in 1492. A wealth of photostats of manuscripts located in Spanish 
and English universities adorn the two volumes which were compiled with 
skill and erudition. 

In the introduction, which precedes the second volume, the brilliant 
editor describes the cultural background of the Hebrew Golden Age in 
Spain, the different branches of poetic activity that developed in that period 
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and the special significance of the creative writing of that age for the pres- 
ent day Hebrew student. 

This is a monumental work and a must for every lover of Hebrew 
poetry and for every student of Hebrew literature. 


A. I. K. 


MIGINZE YISRAEL BA-VATICAN. By Naphtali ben-Menahem. Mosad 
Harav Kook, Jerusalem, 1954. 207 pages. 


The author describes thirty-five manuscripts found in the Vatican in 
Rome which he discovered in 1950. Most of these manuscripts were 
authored by Abraham Ibn Ezra in the twelfth century. Included are some 
of his poems and commentaries on the Bible. Of interest to the critical 
students are corrections of Biblical text made by Ibn Ezra. 

Appended to the book are a list of similar manuscripts found in other 
collections, and an index. 


Su. M. 


MIGOLAH LIGEULAH, Ed. by Moshe Steiner. Masada, Tel Aviv, Israel, 
and Hebrew Teachers College, Boston, Mass., 1956. 382 pages. 


A timely and worthy publication for college students and the general 
reading public who seek to learn about the national ideology which pre- 
vailed and is prevailing in Hebrew literature from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century until modern times, i.e., for the past one hundred and 
fifty years. 

This book is an anthology of essays written by thinkers, educators, 
religious leaders, and historians. 

Of the twenty-seven personalities represented in the book from Nah- 
man Krohmal to Ben Gurion, most deal with the revival of Jewish na- 
tionalism and its expression in the establishment of the state. Very few 
deal either with the religious revival or Catholic Israel. 


Su. M. 


POEMS AND LETTERS OF HAYIM LENSKY AND ELISHA RODIN. 
Ed. by Avraham Kariv. Mosad Bialik, Jerusalem, 1954. 386 pages. 


The works of two poets who lived in Russia during its Communist 
regime. Lensky was exiled to Siberian labor camps until his death. Rodin 
lived in Moscow under police surveillance until his death after the Second 
World War. 

The poems and letters echo the suffering of the Jew under the Com- 
munist regime and their love for the Hebrew language, forbidden by the 
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present regime. An interesting poem by Rodin describes how he has to 
teach his little son the Bible stories behind shuttered windows. 
Su. M. 


YERUSHALAYIM BESHIRATENU HAHADASHA. By Shalom ben 
Barukh. Maas Publication, Jerusalem, 1955. 352 pages. 


An anthology of analytical essays on Jerusalem in the works of mod- 
ern Hebrew poets from the Period of the Enlightenment beginning with the 
nineteenth century to date. The volume contains eighteen chapters. The 
first twlve chapters discuss poems on Jerusalem in the Haskalah, Jerusalem 
in early Zionism, American poets on Jerusalem, Religious motifs and Jeru- 
salem, Poetesses on Jerusalem, Contemporary Poets, Jerusalem as sung by 
Oriental Jews, Jerusalem in Children’s Poetry, Jerusalem in Hebrew trans- 
lations from other languages including Lord Byron, Heinrich Heine, Ivan 
Bunin, and others. The last six chapters begin with Bialik and analyze the 
theme as expressed in works of more than 200 poets. 


Su. M. 


JOURNALS 


TARBIZ (A Quarterly for Jewish Studies), Vol. XXVI, No. 3. The He- 
brew University, Jerusalem, 1957. 229-345 pages and summary. 


Among the thirteen scholarly articles and notes appearing in this issue 
are valuable material on the “Problem of the Davidic Family after the Bib- 
lical Period” (Jacob Liver); “A Fragment of Saadia’s Commentary on 
Proverbs” (Joseph Kafik) ; “Some Remarks on the Autographs of Yehudah 
Halevi and the Genesis of the Kuzari” (D. H. Baneth) ; “The Sefer Ha-ibbur 
(Book of Intercalation) of Abraham Ibn Ezra” (A. A. Akavia); and 
“Studies on the Diwan of El’azar b. Ya’acob Habbabli” (Dov Yarden). 

The notes include an interesting comment by Yehudah Ratzahbi “Con- 
cerning the status of the Hebrew Language in the Synagogues of Yemen.” 


A. I. K. 


YEDA ‘AM (Journal of the Israel Folklore Society), Vol. IV, September, 
1956. 


This issue is divided into ten parts and contains articles on general 
folklore, customs, legends and folk songs. It also includes documents dis- 
covered by several scholars dealing with communities and miscellanea. 
Section Nine surveys 38 recent (1953-1956) folklore, ethnology and an- 
thropology books published in U. S. A. (15); Finland (4); Germany (3); 
Austria, Canada, France, U.S.S.R. (2 each); Netherlands, Peru, Poland, 
and Switzerland (one each). 
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The issue also includes (pp. 112-117) reviews, books, and periodicals 
published in Israel, U. S. A. and elsewhere. 
A. I. K. 


ZION (A Hebrew Quarterly for Research in Jewish History), New Series, 
XXI, Nos. 1-2. The Historical Society of Israel, Jerusalem, 1956. 
105 pages and summary. 


Includes essays on “Israel, the Christian Church and the Roman Em- 
pire From the Days of Septimius Severus to the Edict of Toleration of 313 
C.E.” (I. Baer) ; “Aliyah Inscriptions on the Temple Mount from the Early 
Times of the Arab Conquest” (B. Dinur) ; “A Dispute over the Election of 
the Community at Frankfort A. M. and Its Repercussions in Poland and 
Bohemia” (I. Halpern), and “Authentic and Imaginative Elements in Jo- 
seph Perl’s ‘M’galeh T’mirin.’” The notes carry an interesting comment 
by D. Flusser on the Roman general Januvris-Janus who, according to the 
Jerusalem Talmud (A.Z. 39) sacrificed his life so that his forces might 
be victorious. As usual, the issue relates the activities of the Israel His- 
torical Society. 


A. I. K. 


ZION (A Hebrew Quarterly for Research in Jewish History and Ethnog- 
raphy), New Series, XXI, Nos. 3-4. The Historical Society of Israel, 
Jerusalem, 1956. 107-241 pages and summary. 


This issue deals with scholarly essays on Jewish Participation in the 
Colonization of the Ukraine (S. Ettinger) ; the Development of Jewish Self- 
Government in Mantua (Italy), 1511-1630 (S. Simonsohn); Statutes for 
the Enforcement of the Observance of the Sabbath in Poland (H. S. Ben- 
Sasson), and the German Jews’ Integration within their Non-Jewish En- 
vironment in the First Half of the 18th Century (A. Schochat). 

The miscellaneous items include a very interesting note by Prof. I. 
Baer on his article “Israel, the Christian Church and the Roman Empire,” 
which apepared in a previous issue. 


A. I. K. 


AM VASEFER, Vol. 1. Ed. by Yeshayahu Klinov and Aryeh Lifshitz. 
Brith Ivrit Olamit, Jerusalem, 1957. 67 pages. 


Official mouthpiece of the World Hebrew Union which fosters use and 
development of the Hebrew language and culture the world over. It is the 
first issue of the second series of a bi-monthly periodical. The first series 
appeared irregularly in previous years. This issue deals with religion and 
the Hebrew language, articles in memoriam of the poet Shimoni and Franz 
Rosenzweig and his teachings, description of Gaza and the Sinai peninsula, 
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a visit to a Hebrew camp in America, reports on education, theater, He- 
brew music, arts, archaeology; a conversation based on a vocabulary in the 
dictionary of music published by the Hebrew Academy in Israel. 

Su. M. 


MISCELLANEA 
KETAVIM. By Berl Katznelson. 12 volumes. Tel Aviv, 1946-56. 


These volumes of speeches, editorials, letters, and literary essays re- 
flect almost all the major problems and dilemmas effecting the realization 
of the Zionist ideal from 1909, when the author made his first steps on the 
soil of Palestine until his untimely death in 1944. To the author these are 
not mere political events of yester years, but the unfolding of a great 
spiritual struggle carried on by a determined and history-conscious pioneer- 
ing movement against the forces of internal desertion and external an- 
nihilation. 

Beneath all the issues and developments, the reader feels the vibrations 
of a great spiritual fountain which inspires to action and commands dedi- 
cation to its ideals. 

Berl Katznelson’s coming to Palestine at the age of 22, was the result 
of a prolonged search for a solution to the Jewish problem. He left Russia, 
disappointed in official Zionist policy which became entangled in the futile 
Uganda controversy. He rejected Ahad Ha’am’s contention that Zionism 
was incapable of solving the Jewish question. With dismay he noticed the 
growing acceptance of the theory that Zionism was concerned only with 
the problems of Judaism and not with those of the Jews. Deep-felt was 
his disillusionment with the unsuccessful Russian revolution of 1905 and 
with the Russian people who so eagerly took to the killing of Jews and 
pillaging of their property as a substitute for freedom and constitutional 
rights. Most of all, he was angry with the Jewish socialists of all shades of 
opinion for their readiness to give up the Jewish historic uniqueness for 
a doubtful share in the Russian revolution. He became convinced that 
Palestine alone could offer to the embattled Jewish people a chance to build 
an economic system which would assure it a life of dignity. For the achieve- 
ment of this goal the Jew would have to utilize all the sources of energy 
and inspiration given to him by the vast treasures of his tradition (My Road 
to Palestine, v. 5). 

Life in Palestine strengthened Katznelson’s conviction that the future 
of the Zionist ideal and of the Jew’s strivings for social justice were in- 
trinsically connected with self-realization. Zionism needed neither propa- 
ganda nor ideological party platforms, but dedicated young people who 
would come to Palestine find their life’s satisfaction in hard physical labor, 
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and be happy with a lower standard of living. With pride he informed his 
friends in Russia that he had learned to live on his wages as an agricultural 
worker and invited them to come to Palestine and do the same. The re- 
nunciation of luxury and the relinquishing of all unnecessary excesses in 
food and dress became a personal and a national virtue. He admired 
A. D. Gordon not only for his teachings, but for his ability to maintain a 
family on his earnings; and was greatly moved by his way of treating visit- 
ing friends with a jar of freshly drawn water from the well. In this casting 
aside of petit-bourgeois traits he saw the beginning of a cultural renaissance 
(First Days in the Country, v. 1). 


Throughout his entire public career Berl Katznelson opposed the pre- 
vailing tendency to over-stress ideological distinctions and to set up splinter 
parties. Little was he concerned with the mere profession of ideals that 
were not translated into deeds. The upbuilding of Eretz Israel needed 
people “who did not admit that ideals and actual life were separate and 
implacable opposites.” In this spirit of Zionist self-realization through 
revolutionary constructivism he attempted to bring up the entire Zionist 
labor movement. When, after the issuance of the Balfour Declaration and 
the termination of World War I, a large influx of immigrants was expected, 
he insisted that the existing labor parties forego their differences, and set 
up a unified Histadrut Ha’ovdim (trade union organization). “Only 
through union can uniqueness be achieved” was his oft-repeated slogan. 
and in this emphasis on the individual and concern with his self-mastery for 
the avowed end of Zionist self-realization, the Hehalutz movement was 
unique among all other social movements. For the training of youth for its 
future pioneering task in Palestine, he set up a twofold program consisting 
of preparation for performance of physical work and learning the Hebrew 
language. Hebrew was not needed for the sake of getting along in a country 
whose population was multilingual. The renaissance of Hebrew culture 
and spirit had to become an integral part of the new life in the old-new 
homeland (About the Halutz Movement, v. 1). 


The mission of the Zionist labor movement was the transformation of 
the erstwhile peddlers and store-keepers into a commonwealth of labor. 
Work was not only an economic necessity and an asset in the upbuilding of 
the country, but an ethical ideal. Work meant creative self-expression and 
self-fulfillment. The Messianic hopes of the Jewish people for redemption 
and independence, and the noblest aspiration of mankind for equality and 
social justice would be realized in Eretz Israel through the supreme effort 
of the Jewish laborer. It is the moral duty of the worker to master his job, 
raise his productivity, and improve his efficiency. Work should be freed 
from the pressures of supervision and exploitation. This could be achieved 
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only in the cooperatives of laborers organized freely in agriculture and 
industry. Hebrew literature, which was “the nation’s source of grief and 
creativity” would provide inspiration leading to the achievement of these 
goals (Concerning Culture, v. 3). 

On every step Berl Katznelson acknowledged his indebtedness to He- 
brew literature. Ze’ev Yavetz’s stories, read in childhood, gave substance 
and credibility to the land of the Bible and nourished his desire for aliyah. 
Haym Nahman Bialik’s poetry strengthened his feelings of dissatisfaction 
with the conditions of life in Galut and turned his mind, and the minds of 
his contemporaries, to Eretz Israel. From Ahad Ha’am he learned that 
only a morally healthy and goal-conscious people would be in a position 
to regain its land. And from Yoseph Haym Brener he received 
the desire to translate his innermost feelings into deeds. Brener’s novels 
convinced him that despair and grief could be transformed into resolute- 
ness and determination. These writers and poets were the keepers of the 
flame which ignited the hearts of the pioneers of the Second Aliyah and 
brought them to Eretz Israel (Ch. 3, v. 11). 

Berl Katznelson was a forceful spokesman for the ideals which origi- 
nated with the generation of the Second Aliyah. To these ideals he devoted 
his life and great abilities as leader and writer. In his presentation they 
gain clarity and vigor. In grateful appreciation the Israel labor movement 
erected a most fitting monument in his memory, Bet Berl. Bet Berl has 
developed into an institute for the study, cultivation, and dissemination of 
Israel’s rejuvenated Hebrew culture. 


A. S. 


SEFER YERUSHALAYIM (The Book of Jerusalem), Vol. I. Ed. by Mi- 
chael Avi-Jonah. Mosad Bialik and Devir Publishing House, Jeru- 
salem and Tel Aviv, 1956. 431 pages. 


The book, which is divided into three sections, is beautifully illus- 
trated with geographical and archaeological pictures and maps. Section 
One deals with the natural conditions of the city and contains essays on 
geography, topography, surroundings, geology, climate, and fauna. 

Section Two discusses the origins of the city and its history to the de- 
struction of the First Temple. The essays deal with the prehistoric remains, 
Jerusalem before the reign of David, history in the times of the First 
Temple, cultural life, archaeology and water supply in ancient times. 

Section Three deals with the period of the Second Temple, and in- 
cludes, among others, studies on the religion and cultural life of the city 
as well as the ritual in the Second Temple. 

An excellent bibliography is attached in which all important Pales- 
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tinographers, archaeologists, and historians are represented together with 
the Israel scientists. 
The volume is a garguantuan enterprise of monumental significance. 


A. I. K. 


ERETZ YISRAEL, Vol IV. Ed. by A. H. Z. Hirschberg, B. Mazar. Israel 


Exploration Society. Jerusalem, Israel, 1956. xvi, 288 pages plus 
20 plates. 


This volume of archaeological, historical, and geographic studies is 
dedicated to Pres. Ben Zvi to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of his 
arirval in the Holy Land. With the exception of one article by Nelson 
Glueck, President of Hebrew Union College, and one by Professor Salo 
Baron of Columbia University, the writers are Israelis, members of the 
faculty of the Hebrew University, and of the Department of Antiquities. 
A total of thirty-two writers are participants, as follows: 

Outlines of the Geomorphology of Western Palestine, North of the 
Beer Sheba basin, by D. H. K. Amiran: an attempt to give the physiographic 
division which distinguishes itself between well-defined regions from north 
to south, from west to east. 

Thirty Years of Research into the Pre-history of the Negev Settlements 
of the Bronze Period, by M. Stekelis: thirty-four archaeological sites re- 
viewed in the light of their prehistoric periods—pleistocene, middle- 
palaeolithic, upper pleistocene, upper-palaeolithic, mesolithic, and neo- 
lithic. A table of excavations carried out in Palestine and neighboring 
countries is attached. 

Negev Settlements of the Bronze Period by N. Glueck: first published 
in Basor, 1955, No. 138, under the title “The Third Season of Explorations 
in the Negev.” 

The Extent of Egyptian Domination in Hither Asia under the Middle 
Kingdom, by S. Yeivin: a discussion of names of places, arranged in defi- 
nite geographical order following in general the main coastal highway in 
Palestine and Syria, and classified in groups. 

The Sacrificial Mound at Nahariyah by M. Dothan: appeared in 
I. E. J., Volume VI, 1956 under the title: “The Excavations at Nahariyah, 
Preliminary Report (Seasons 1954-55).” 

The Mile Stone and the Potter’s Wheel by Ruth Amiran: clarifies the 
relationship between these two implements and their biblical function. 

Sinarbi and Beth Yerah in the Light of the Literary Sources and Ar- 
chaeological Finds by P. Bar Adon: ancient settlements in the Jordan 
Valley. 

Galilean Survey: Israelite Settlements and their Pottery by Yohanan 
Aharoni: a summary of the archaeological survey of six large tels in Upper 
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Galilee carried out by the author and conclusion that the settlements were 
founded by Israelite tribes at the beginning of the Iron Age. 


The Cult of Ptah among Non-Egyptians by Y. Leibowitz: Ptah relation- 
ship with Semitic deities and with Ptahyah mentioned in ancient Hebrew 
literature. 


Goliath’s Javelin and the Menor-Orgim by Y. Yadin: appeared in 
P.E.Q., April, 1955. 

Prophecy in the Mari Documents by A. Malamat: five of the so-called 
prophetic texts from the royal archives of Mari with translations and an- 
notations—Letters addressed to King Zimri-lim of Mari. 


The Sixth Season of Excavations in Bet Shearim, 1954, by N. Avigad: 
appeared in I.E.J., Vol. V, 1955. 


A Graeco-Jewish Epigram from Beth Shearim by M. Schwabe and 
B. Lifshitz: appeared in I.E.J., Vol. VI, 1956. 

Enrolled in the King’s Army by Y. Y. Rabinowitz: a discussion of a 
verse in Mishnah about the status of a Jewish enlisted soldier in the Roman 
army. 

On the History of the Jewish Community of Damascus from the Baby- 
lonian Exile to the Conclusion of the Talmud by B. Z. Luria: included in 
his latest book called “The History of the Jews in Syria.” 

A Samaritan Poem of the Fourth Century by Z. Ben-Hayyim: a dis- 
cussion of the Samaritan outbreaks against Byzantine rule during the fifth 
and sixth centuries. 

Ancient Hebrew and Aramaic Epistles and the Word Hela by A. M. 
Haberman: The word Hela, mentioned in a letter of Simon Ben Kokhba to 
Jeshua ben Gilgala, found in the Dead Sea excavations, is compared with 
a similar Midrashic expression. 

Another Jehudah Halevy by M. Zulay: a Palestinian poet of the Kalir 
school of the eleventh century. 

The Songs of Lamentation from the Genizah by N. Ben-Menahem: 
Lamentations by a certain Avraham Hakaton. 

New Sources on Palestine in Crusader Days by S. D. Goitein: contain 
an account of captives and refugees of 1099; beginning of rehabilitation 
in Palestine in the twelfth century; a description of Jerusalem in the 
thirteenth century. 

Genizah Fragments Concerning Sages from France and Germany in 
Eretz Yisrael and Egypt in the days of Maimonides and his Son by Y. 
Braslavi: provides new data on the social and economic position of scholars 
of that period. 

Maimonides’ Catalogue of Religious Precepts in a Samaritan Piyyut 
by Menahem Haran: the song of the Mitzvoth by Aharon ben Manir, con- 
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sisting of twenty-nine stanzas and dealing with the six hundred and thirteen 
religious precepts enumerated by Maimonides. 

Eretz Yisrael in the First Fifty Years of Ottoman Rule According to 
the Registers of Ottoman Cadaster by B. Lewis: appeared in the bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 1954, under the title 
“Studies in the Ottoman Archives.” 

Two Fragments of Manuscripts in the Adler Collection Pertaining to 
the History of the Sabbatean Movement by G. Scholem: an attack on the 
Cabbalists. 

Documents from Italy and Holland on the Beginning of Sabbathaism 
by Meir Beayahu: five letters of the years 1666-67 re-echoing the conver- 
sion of Sabbathai Zvi to Islam. 

Emancipation Movement in American Jewry by S. W. Baron: a study 
on Jewish equality in America as determined by the complex economic and 
social forces shaping the destiny of the American nation no less than by 
political and legal factors. 

The Completion of Ben Yehuda’s Thesaurus and Its Problems by 
N. H. Tur-Sinai: a description of the difficulties of editing the last volume 
and a study of a number of words throwing new light on their meaning. 

On the Tafsir of the Persian Jews by E. Z. Melamed: a discussion of 
the Persian translation of the Bible. 

The Ha-Ghariba Synagogue on the Island of Jerby by Y. Pinkerfeld: 
some points of the design in comparison with other synagogues on the island. 

The Mellah or Messous—the Jewish Quarter in Morocco by H. Z. 
Hirschberg: proving that the derogatory interpretation of the word melah 
dates from the nineteenth century. 

Ascalon and the Ascalon Strip in Crusader Politics by Y. Prawer: 
the political history of Southwestern Palestine during the years 1099-1270. 

Ben Tabal and the House of Tobias by B. Mazar: identifies an in- 
fluential family which resided in Transjordan and exerted influence upon 
Syria and Israel during the First and Second Commonwealths. 

Outline of a Bibliography of the Samaritans by L. A. Mayer; first 
attempt to give a detailed bibliography on the Samaritans in Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, and wesiern languages. 


Su. M. 


MILHEMET HAMIZRA VEHAYESHIMON. By Avraham A. Reifenberg. 
Mosad Bialik, Jerusalem, 1950. 132 pages plus 36 pages of photo- 
graphs. 


A historical analysis of agriculture in the Near East, its progress and 
decline from its prehistoric period to the fall of the Turkish empire. In 
six chapters the author presents the topography, geology, climate, history 
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of the decline of flora, erosion, methods of irrigation, and finally a de- 
tailed report of the decline of agriculture. 


Su. M. 


NIDEHE YISRAEL. By Yizhak Ben Zvi, Second ed. Twersky Publishing 
Co., Tel Aviv, 1956. 299 pages. 


A collection of essays which appeared in various publications in Israel 
on the subject of Jewish minority groups in the Islamic world, Mediter- 
ranean and some far-eastern countries. The first section in the book deals 


with the Yemenite Jews whose diaspora has now been brought to a close by 
Operation Magic Carpet. 


The second section classifies the North African Jews—of Morocco, 
Tunis, Algeria, and Lybia—into four elements: Kews of Berber origin who 
have their own dialect and the oldest of African Jews; Arabic speaking 
Jews who are descendants of ancestors from Moslem Spain; Sephardim who 
came from Christian Spain and settled in the coastal towns and whose dialect 
is Ladino; Jews who settled in North Africa during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The total is approximately one half million of whom 
one hundred thousand migrated to Israel. 

The author also records the conditions and customs of Jews living in 
Caucasia and Gruzia, based on Russian reports. From a report dated 1950 
we learn about a particular Passover observance in Caucasia, as follows: 
the matzah is prepared by members of each family; the wheat is gathered 
and ground in a mill, everyone participating. The men knead the dough 
and the women make wafers. The young people bring water, flour, and 
wood. When the matzah is baked it is distributed according to the number 
of souls in each family. The first two days of Passover are observed by 
the entire community in unison. At the head of the table sits the first-born. 


Another interesting account deals with the Sabbateans and Karaites. 
The author is a friend of both these groups, has studied a great deal about 
them, and helps them morally and economically to settle in Israel. Accord- 
ing to his statistics there are about fifteen thousand Sabbateans living in 
Turkey. Some try to settle in Israel. 


The Karaites, whose largest group lived in Egypt, are also subject of 
discussion. Other chapters deal with accounts of travels in Persia, Damas- 
cus, and a visit to the city of Aden. 

Statistical charts about the number of immigrants from abroad to 
Israel until 1954 are included, as well as an index of names, subjects, and 


photographs of the various types of Jews. 
Su. M. 
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MIVTSA SINAI (OPERATION SINAI). Ed by M. Biran. Tel Aviv, 
1956. 228 pages. 


A collection of articles, episodes, and poems gleaned from the daily 
press in Israel and from company logs in the Israeli army describing and 
reporting on the Sinai campaign during its seven days’ duration, October- 
November, 1956. The articles were written by journalists, writers, poets, 
and laymen. Included is an interesting description of a visit by a group 
of soldiers to Mount Sinai and St. Catherine monastery. 


Su. M. 
ENGLISH TITLES 


ISLAMIC INFLUENCES ON JEWISH WORSHIP. By Naphtali Wieder. 
Oxford, 1947. 102 pages. 


Naphtali Wieder’s book demonstrates that Judaism, not the compara- 
tively diluted cult of modern times, but that which was close to the great 
Maimonides, was highly susceptible to the influence of Muslim religious 
practices. In this connection it is significant that eminent Jewish lumi- 
naries such as Abraham Maimuni, Maimonides’ son, did not equate piety 
with imperviousness to the attractiveness of certain rites in Islam which 
seemed admirable because of their emphasis on superior hygiene, reverence, 
decorum, and religious devotion during worship. Wieder points out that 
several Muslim customs, adopted by Jews, had indeed some basis in bygone 
Jewish practice. Certain of these had been abandoned earlier by Jews 
because of the wish to stress Judaism’s difference from Christianity, but 
in the Muslim environment a need for their reinstatement was felt. On 
the other hand, certain distinctive ritual practices seem from the viewpoint 
of the scholar to have no previous Jewish precedent. 

The thoughtful reader who concedes that not all of Judaism is super- 
natural (that perhaps what most concerns us, in fact, is its quality of 
naturalness, rather than that unnaturalness too often ascribed to it) need 
not blush over evidence of our religious borrowings. Certainly, Judaism 
which lent so much to so many in this field if, indeed, not too much, can 
afford to be indebted for judicious selectivity. Syncretism has its uses still, 
even if in modern times there have been instances of its becoming syco- 
phantic, or worse—psychopathic. Surely there is a healthy emulation 
which should not be written off as sickly imitation. Ahad Ha’am was 
neither the first nor the last to warn us about this. His essay on the sub- 
ject, “Imitation and Assimilation” is classic. 


H. J. W. 
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THE LITERATURE OF MODERN ISRAEL. By Reuben Wallenrod. 
Abelard-Schuman, New York, 1956. 253 pages. 


The volume evaluates earlier Hebraic literary achievements as well as 
current Israeli scene. It describes the various “waves” of immigration, 
aliyot, to Palestine, and the elements that entered into their literary crea- 
tivity. The fourteen chapters describe, among others, the works of Reubeni, 
Brenner, Rabinowitz, Shimoni, Rachel (Bluvstein), Lamdan, Karni, Green- 
berg, Hameiri, Bistritsky, A. D. Gordon, Kabak, Burla, Bialik, and Agnon. 
Wallenrod’s undertaking is brilliant and systematic. He approaches the 
subject with the skill of a distinguished novelist and capable teacher and 
because of his intimate knowledge of the authors and their literary output 
his book will long remain a major contribution to the understanding of 
modern Hebrew literature. Copious prose and verse in English renditions 
add to the charm and value of the volume. The style is lucid and the 
plots of novels are skillfully summarized. 


Chapter 14 is of special value to the American reader since it deals 
with American Hebrew poets in Israel. Dr. Wallenrod complains that 
“Hebrew colleges and seminaries have given us Jewish historians, sociolo- 
gists, and even philosophers” but not the writers to whom “Hebrew consti- 
tutes a creative language.” Wallenrod, himself at home in Hebrew and in 


English, is an answer to this perturbing problem. 
A. I. K. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ANCIENT ISRAEL. By Eliezer Elner. 
Bloch, New York, 1956. 128 pages. 


In this book, which is a Ph. D. dissertation presented at Dropsie Col- 
lege, the author presents a study of the principles and conditions of ele- 
mentary Jewish education in Palestine during the first two hundred years 
of the Common Era. The treatise is presented in an introduction and two 
parts. The introduction concerns itself with the historical setting of the 
Tannaic period and its concept of Jewish education. Part One discusses 
the child, the school, the teacher, the origin and development of elementary 
school and the elementary teacher. Part Two discusses the school in opera- 
tion, the school organization, curriculum of instruction and methods of in- 
struction. Notes and a brief bibliography enhance the careful study. 

A. I. K. 
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ELEMENTARY HEBREW. By E. Leslie Carlson. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, 1956. 274 pages. 


This textbook endeavors to simplify the study of classical Hebrew 
and still use the inductive method in a modified form. The course is 
divided into four quarters of study, and each quarter is said to have twenty- 
four lessons. Actually, however, two quarters have twenty-three lessons 
each, and two other quarters only twenty-one lessons. Every third lesson 
aims to review the previous two lessons. For the text, Chapters 1-14 of 
Genesis are covered. 


a & &. 
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